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ARCH 1960  VOL1I3 NOs 


‘RECORDS MAGAZINE’ 
gives full details of all new 
Decca-group stereo and 

mono releases. This full-colour 
monthly is your guide to good 
record buying. It is obtainable 
from record dealers and 
newsagents; price 61. 


LONDOX, 


RCA 


G@bisted 


STEREO CR MONO RECORDS 


Lionel Hampton 
and: Orchestra 


with C. Berry, R. Stewart, 

L. Brown, H. Carney, Z. Elman, 

B. Webster, H. James, B. Carter, 

D. Gillespie, C. Hawkins, 

C. Williams, J. Hodges, J. Stacey, 

J. Jones, O. Simeon, etc. 

OPEN HOUSE 

Sweethearts on parade; Memories of you; 
Gin for Christmas; Any time at all; Hot 
mallets (1939); You’re my ideal (1938); 

I surrender dear; After you’ve gone (1937): 
One sweet letter from you (1939); Rock 
Hill special (1938); Blue because of you; 
Open house (1940) 


cCDN-138 


Chris Connor 

BALLADS OF THE SAD CAFE 

These foolish things; Bargain day; The 

end of a love aflair; Glad to be unhappy: 
Ballad of the sad cafe; Good morning 
heartache; Something I dreamed last night; 
Lilac wine; One for my baby 

© LTZ-K 15183 


Vic Dickenson and 
Joe Thomas Groups 


MAINSTREAM 

Sweethearts on parade; I can’t believe 
that you're in love with me; Undecided; 
Crazy rhythm; The lamp is low; 

Blues for baby 

© SAH-K 6066 LTZ-K 15182 


Art Farmer 


BRASS SHOUT 
Nica’s dream; Autumn leaves: ie 
Moanin’; April in Paris; Five spot after 
dark; Stella by starlight; Minor vamp 
@ LTZ-T 15184 


Ray Charles 


WHAT’D I SAY 

What’d I say; Jumpin’ in the mornin’; 
You be my baby; Tell me how do you feel; 
What kind of man are you; Rockhouse; 
Rolling with my baby; Tell all the world 
about you; My bonnie; That’s enough 


@ GHA-E 2226 


Billy Strayhorn’s Septet 


with Q. Jackson, C. Porter, 

H. ‘Shorty’ Beker, R. Procope, etc. 

CUE FOR SAXOPHONE 

Cue’s blue now; Gone with the wind; 
Cherry; Watch your cue; You broughta 
new kind of love to me; When I dream 
of you: Rose room 

© sJaA 2008 Q FAJ 7008 


Dicky Wells 

with V. Dickenson, B. Morton, 

G. Matthews, S. Hall, etc. 

TROMBONE FOUR-IN-HAND 

Blue moon; Airlift; It’s all over now; 
Wine-o junction; Heavy duty: Short, tall, 
fat and small; Girl hunt 

© sJa 2009 FAd 7009 
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EDITORIAL 


This is not the first time we have had 
the pleasure of saying how d’ya do to 
Norman Granz and his travelling phil- 
harmonicans, but this trip he is breaking 
new ground by bringing for our approval 
some musicians from America’s West 
Coast school. We bid them welcome and 
trust that, coming as they do from 
California’s sunny shores, they are 
strong enough to resist our particular 
brand of weather. May we suggest that 
a little of that real hot music might 
help to keep the blood circulating. 

Included with this tour are two old 
favourites. the incomparable Ella Fitz- 
gerald and the gentleman depicted on 
our cover, Roy “ Little Jazz” Eldridge. 
We have already used all our super- 
latives about the great Ella, but we 
suspect that on the last trip Roy E'd- 
ridge’s playing was not fully appreciated. 
Most people seem to rank him amongst 
the modernists, but in reality that is not 
so at all. He originally styled his play- 
ing on that of Louis Armstrong, bu! soon 
struck out on his own in search of a 
fresh and individual form of expression. 
He is perhaps best heard playing with 
men of his own generation, when he can 
be as an impressive a performer as one 
is likely to hear anywhere. Possessed of 
a prodigious technique and an iron lip 


he is apt at times to exaggerate his dex- 
terity with a demonstration of high notes 
and runs played at staggering speed. 
But at his best he can and does play 
with a wonderfully warm, mellow and 
very full tone, and when in company 
with other sympathetic spirits can show 
himself to be one of the few remaining 
giants of jazz. 

The two groups appearing from the 
West Coast are, a quartet led by pianist 
Paul Smith and a quintet under the 
leadership of drummer Shelly Manne. 
Paul Smith has had varied experience, 
ranging from atcompanist to _ the 
Andrews Sisters to playing with the late 
Tommy Dorsey's orchestra. He _ has 
with him guitarist James Stanley Hall, a 
versatile musician who was for so long 
a key member of the Chico Hamilton 
group; drummer Gus Johnson who wag 
a member of the last J.A.T.P. tour; and 
bassist Wilfred Middlebrook. Sheldon 
Manne, one of the most adept drummers 
playing today, leads a group composed 
of, Richard Kamuca a tenor saxophonist 
who. like Manne, graduated through the 
bands of Stan Kenton and Woody Her- 
man: Joe Gordon, a young, up-and- 
coming trumpeter who toured with 
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Accent on Tenor Sax 

with Earl Knight (piano) 
Eddie Bert (trombone) 
Ernie Royal (trumpet) 
Osie Johnson 


Oscar Pettiford (bass) 
Osie Johnson 


Traditional 
Stig Eriksson (clarinet) 
Jack Barb (trombone) 
Bjorn Milder (piano) 
Lars Holmgren (bass) 
Anders Burman (drums) 


WANTED! 


Positively 1,000 members only will be admitted to membership 
of International Jazz Club 


Jazz Lovers OWAY... 


The International Jazz Club is a great new record club, offering unique recordings of the 
world’s jazz nobility that will satisfy the most demanding taste. Amongst its recordings will 


be such top names as :— 


*& COLEMAN HAWKINS 
* BILLY TAYLOR 

* RUBY BRAFF 

* PEE WEE ERWIN 

* EARL KNIGHT 


%* ERNIE ROYAL 

* QUINCY JONES 

KENNY KERSEY 

* JIMMY HAMILTON 
* LUCKY THOMPSON 
WILLIE‘THELION’ SMITH. OSCAR PETTIFORD 


* OSIE JOHNSON 

CLARK TERRY 

* JACK TEAGARDEN 
* HERBIE MANN 

* STAN GETZ 

* etc., etc. 


1.J.C. can offer its fabulous limited-edition recordings only to a limited membership in the 
United Kingdom—limited by special royalty, contract and franchising arrangements to an 


enthusiastic and understanding few. 


With the deepest regret, we at International Jazz Club are therefore obliged to close our 
doors after our first 1,000 jazz fans have been admitted. 
1.J.C. invites you to the pleasure of its company, but regrets it can do so only if you are 


immediate in your response. 


discs 1000 Copies onlyf 


* All I.J.C. discs are limited editions only, but I.J.C. 
service is unlimited. I.J.C. issues free to its members 
a monthly bulletin devoted to jazz news from all 
over the world, and offers (without obligation to buy 
anything at any time) unique recordings of the 
world’s jazz greats. Wonderful artists only, fabulous 
sound only, limited membership only. 

* 1.J.C. will enable you to build up your own col- 
lection of the top names, month by month. 

* 1.J.C. offers you all this for only 10/- life mem- 


OUR FIRST RELEASE 


COLEMAN HAW ai 


JACK TEAGARDEN UJE/7/5 
Accent on Trombone 

Lucky Thompson (tenor sax) 
Ruby Braff (trumpet) 
Sol Yaged (clarinet) 
Milt Hinton (bass) 

, Sidney Gross (guitar) 
25/- Kenny Kersey (piano) 
Denzil Best (drums) - 


JZ/2/LP 


ERNIE ROYAL —UJZ/3/LP EP. 10/- 
Accent on Trumpet 
with Billy Taylor (piano) PER WEE ERWIN UJE/7/1 


Accent on Dixieland, Vol. i 
with Billy Maxted (piano) 


L.P. 25/- Tony Spargo (drums) 
Andy Russo 
JACK LIDSTROM MJZ/1/LP 7 . 10/- 


OL. 1. MJE/7/2 

Strictly for rns 

Welbur Little (bass) 

Elvin Jones (drums) 


2” L.P. 25/- 7 E.P. 10/- 


All prices including P, Tax 


ae. IN — COUPON RIGHT AWAY WITH YOUR 


ME AND ADDRESS, AND ORDER YOUR DISCS BY 


PUITING A CIRCLE ROUND THE NUMBERS YOU WANT. 


bership, or 5/- annual subscription. Join now and 
be sure of getting your discs quickly. We are antici- 
pating a great rush for membership of International 
Jazz Club, Great Britain’s first jazz record club, aname 
that will shortly be known throughout Great Britain; 
created, organised and fostered by experts who 
really know how to make jazz the way you under- 
stand it... and with an Advisory Panel of three 
famous jazz critics, Bob Dawbarn, Melody Maker, 
Tony Standish, Jazz Journal, and Brian Nicholls, 
Jazz News 


To: International Jazz Club, 

55 Great Western Road, London W.9 

I wish to apply for life membership of Interna- 

tional Jazz Club and enclose 10/- herewith for life 

membership or 5/- annual subscription. 

1 also wish to purchase (strictly on approval) the 

first Club issues WHOSE NUMBERS I HAVE 

CIRCLED BELOW. I have enclosed £. 

to cover cost. 

UJZ/2/LP UJZ/3/LP MJZ/1/LP 
UJE/7/5 UJE/7/1 MJE/7/2 

If the disc(s) is/are not to my entire satisfaction 

& delight, it is understood you will uncondition- 

ally refund full cost (and my membership 

subscription!) 

Please send me additionally full information 

about my membership of I.J.C. 


Name 


MEMBERSHIP COUPON 
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The attack I made on the rock ‘nr’ 
rollers in January brought a positive 
deluge of mail, mostly in praise, I am 
glad to say. But there were one or two 
readers who, while not actually disagree- 
ing, took a rather different view. The 
following is an extract from a letter from 
a Southampton reader—it more or less 
sums up the attitude of the minority: 
“While I am certainly no lover of the 
commercial rock singers—no real jazz 
fan could be—I do feel that you are 
making a mountain out of a mole hill. 
Admittedly these performers have little 
or no talent, but surely we do not have 
to listen to them nor buy their dreadful 
records. I am of the opinion that it is 
better to ignore them entirely. If they 
can earn a living with so little to offer, 
good luck to them. Live and let live.” 

With due respect to those who hold 
such views, I nevertheless profoundly 
disagree. There is more to it than a 
few talentless youngsters earning sums 
entirely out of proportion to their 
ability. As I have tried to point out, it 
is because these highly publicised young 
men are allowed to yell themselves 
hoarse that the real singers suffer hard- 
ship, and many of the great bluesmen of 
yesterday have virtually disappeared. 
Some have drifted into other employ- 
ment, while others. . . ? 

There is, for example, the tragic case 
of Curtis Jones. 

To the younger generation Jones's 
name will be unfamiliar, for none of his 
records have been issued in Britain, 
while his American discs have long since 
been deleted. Yet Jones, in the years 
between the two world wars, was one of 
the better singers, and an extremely fine 
blues pianist into the bargain. 

He was born on August 18, 1906 in 
the small southern town of Naples, 
Texas. The early years were hard ones 


spent working on the farm which his 
parents owned—long, back-breaking 
days in the fields under the blazing sun. 
But this tough work had its compensa- 
tions for there was always something to 
learn from the migratory workers and 
singers who rode the rods or trudged 
the dusty roads from one southern town 
to another. Their blues made a lasting 
impression, and became very much part 
of his life. 

In 1916, when he was ten years old, 
he started to play the guitar so that he 
could accompany himself, and before 
the year was out, the urge to move 
having grown too strong to resist, Jones 
decided to run away from the restricted 
farm life. Dallas, a great blues centre in 
those days, was his objective, and it was 
there he settled for a number of years. 
His passion for the music of his people 
grew, the guitar was soon discarded for 
the piano, and the organ, although he 
most certainly never used this instru- 
ment for any of his records. 

Curtis had various jobs, to keep him- 
self alive, while he was busy learning all 
he could about the blues. It is certain 
that not all these jobs were pleasant 
ones, for the life of a coloured man in 
the south has never been exactly a rest 
cure. But the blues were a great con- 
solation to him when he was tired and 
weary and Jones carried on as best he 
could, working and playing the blues 
every chance he got. It was not untfl 
1924 that he played his first professional 
iob. A year later he claims to have cut 
his first record along with an obscure 
pianist who went under the name of 
Papa Chitlins—Jones only sang, the 
piano being played by Chitlins. 

Kansas City in the late ‘twenties and 
mid-’thirties was a wide open town, a 
town of gangsters, gamblers and shake- 
down joints—and as a background to it 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


CURTIS 
JONES 


(photo: Jacques Demetre) 


all there was always music—jazz music. 
In most clubs and dance halls there were 
bands, with someone singing the blues. 
John Cameron Swayze, a journalist, who 
was there at the time has described it 
vividly: “More than a hundred night 
clubs offered live bands and orchestras. 
There were plates of hot spiced shrimp 
in the “speaks” for all who spent so 
much as a quarter for a spiked beer. It 
being night-time there were no horses to 
bet on, but that simply meant the dice 
tables got a bigger play. It was a gaudy, 
spectacular era looking 
completely incredible.” 

So, with so much music to be found 
and money to be earned playing it, 
Curtis set out for this wide-open city. 
There for a time he sang his blues and 
played piano, moving from club to club. 
In 1930 he began to travel widely round 
the States, for the only way to earn a 
living in the depression years was to 
move from place to place Reno, 
Cheyenne, Omaha, and finally New 
Orleans: ‘“ Where I played in a club 
owned by a politician.” 

By 1935 conditions had improved 
somewhat, and Jones formed a little 
blues he held together for 
several years. The personnel was, 
Lawrence Hall, tpt; Jasper Edwards, ts; 
Bob Harris, d. Unfortunately, they never 
recorded. 

Jones’s real recording career began in 
1937 when he moved to Chicago, and 
the years that followed his first Chicago 
date (September 28, 1937) were to be the 
most successful of his life. Record 
followed record and the sales figures 
increased. The high standard maintained 
was astounding in view of the number 
of titles he produced, mostly original 
material. A most complete listing of 
these recordings is to be found in Jazz 
Directory. 
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Jones’s voice is rich, and full of that 
sad quality so often found in rural 


singers. At times he sounds li e Leroy 
Carr, but he is much more earthy and 
shows little trace of the smoother texture 
of Carr’s singing. There is also more 
than a hint of the style adopted by the 
late Sonny Boy Williamson, the last 
line of a stanza often being of uneven 
iength and sung rapidly, almost gabbled, 
in order to make it scan. One thing is 
certain, Jones could never be mistak2n 
for an urban singer, although many of 
his songs deal with city problems. One 
of the most outstanding features of his 
blues is the high standard of the lyrics. 
many stanzas being highly original folk 
poetry: 


FOR THE 
JAZZ ENTHUSIAST 


The latest pressings, all sizes and speeds, 
traditional, swing and modern jazz—played under 
ideal listening conditions at the 


SPECIAL JAZZ 
DEPARTMENT 


5-6 COVENTRY STREET, W.1. 
Telephone GERard 2103 
for further details. 


: pen a Budget Account 
for as little as £1 deposit and 9 monthly 
payments, take delivery NOW of £10 worth 
of records. 

Write to-day for full details to: 


(Mail Order Dept.) 
90 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel. HYD. 6000 (60 lines) 


Love I’m without a shelter, 

Please take me to your home 
(repeat) 

’Cause the blues have got me crazy, 

Out in this wide world all alone. 


I've been so blue without you, 
Till I ain’t had a bit of rest (repeat) 
And to be alone without you, 
Seems like I’m livin’ in a wilderness. 


One of his finest blues was Highway 51 
(recorded many years later as Highway 
61 by Andrew “ Smokey ” Hogg) which 
was obviously inspired by the many 
hours Curtis must have spent travelling 
along the roads seeking work: 


Forgive me, honey, for all the wrong 
I've done, 

Please forgive me, honey, for all the 
evil I’ve done, 

I don’t want no bad luck to come 
upon me, 

Whilst out on Highway 51. 


If I should die, baby before my time, 
If 1 should die, baby before my time, 
Lay my body on 51 Highway, 
That's down below the Frisco line. 


Now mister bus driver, let me ride 
down in your blind, 

Now mister bus driver, let me ride 
down in your blind, 

And if you don't let you ride me, 

I’m gonna swing right on behind. 


Highway 51 was one of his biggest 
hits, second only to the outstanding 
Lonesome Bedroom Blues, which he 
recorded a second time in 1938. On most 
of his recordings he used Willie Bee on 
guitar (a fine singer in his own right who 
still records) and Fred Williams on 
drums. 

In 1941 Curtis’ recording activities 
ceased abruptly. The exact reason is not 
known, but it was probably due to the 
fact that the Americans had other things 
on their mind! The war took its toll, 
and gradually the blues went under- 
ground, and more and more singers 
disappeared. Even the famous Blueb‘rd 
label with its strong blues catalogue 
slowly dried up and records became a 
mere trickle in the late *forties—as far 


as blues singers were concerned, anyway, 

When the war ended many new singer 
began to appear, both rural and urban, 
Most of the city men, together with 
some of the new arrivals from the deep 
south, turned more to the solid beat, a 
beat which was later to be transformed 
into that debased form of blues—rock 
‘n’ roll. With the advent of the white 
performer, the blues took a beating, and 
it is no wonder that the more sensitive 
and sincere artists found the going hard 
and that only the toughest of the pre-war 
bluesmen survived. Curtis was tough, 
his early life had taught him just how 
rugged the life of a coloured entertainer 
can be, but the breaks just didn’t come 
his way, and gradually the slow descent 
began. In 1953 he obtained a date for 
the small Parrot label, but unfortunately 
the record did not have much success, 
He was forgotten, and others had come 
to take his place. 

Last year the French blues authority 
Jacques Demétre visited America and 
discovered Curtis Jones living in extreme 
poverty. Jacques sent me much of the 
information contained in this article and 
I would like to quote from a letter | 
received from him recently: ‘“ You know 
I have just come from the States, where 
among all the blues singers I met, I shall 
never forget one of the famous ones 
from the ‘thirties and ‘forties who I 
found starving and crying in his Jone- 
some bedroom, Curtis Jones. It seems 
that even when they are successful, the 
blues singers still belong to the ‘ under- 
ground’ for nobody in the newspapers 
pays them any attention.” 


It is ironic that Curtis Jones’s biggest § 


success was Lonesome Bedroom Blues 
for now in an old decaying hotel (3,953 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 15) 
Curtis is alone, carrying on as best as he 
can, but with little to look forward to. 
It is to be hoped my story will touch 
the heart of some blues lover and that 
work can be found for this great artist, 
and it is with this object in view that I 
have given his address. That then. is the 
position—the talentless are making the 
money while the great bluesmen have 
been driven into obscurity and poverty, 
for at best the blues singer earns little 
enough. “Live and let live” indeed— 
the phrase has a hollow sound. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 1) 


Dizzy Gillespie’s big band and who has 
— settled on the West Coast; 
Russell Donald Freeman pianist with the 
Lighthouse All Stars, Howard McGhee 
and Shorty Rogers; and bassist Monty 
Rex Budwig who has, along. with 
Gordon, played with Barney Kessel, and 
_was also with Woody Herman. 

To be drawn from these men will 
come a trio to be led by saxophonist 
James Peter Giuffre, a musician and 
composer of tremendously wide and 
varied experience. He has played with 
Woody Herman, Shorty Rogers, the late 
Jimmy Dorsey, and the Lighthouse All 
Stars, among others, but prefers playing 
with small groups. 

But the J.A.T.P. is not our only attrac- 
tion from America’s West Coast this 
month, and we would like to extend an 
especially warm word of welcome to that 
fine blues singer. entertainer and folk- 
lorist Jesse Fuller. Jesse originally came 
from Georgia, but he learnt his blues, as 


have so many others, whilst working on 
the railroads. After a spell with a 
circus, which travelled all over America 
and Canada, Jesse once more returned to 
ride the Rock Island line from Chicago. 
Money saved, Fuller settled in Oakland, 
California where he met the famed Lead- 
belly who, like Jesse, played the 12-string 
guitar. In addition to this instrument 
Jesse sings his blues, dances and _ per- 
forms on the combination-instrument 
pictured here. This, the Jesse Fuller 
One Man Band, is entirely self-made and 
is composed of harmonica, kazoo, a set 
of cymbals and his own invention, the 
fotdella (bass). Accompanying himself 
on his 12-string guitar, Jesse Fuller 
manipulates the rest with hands and feet; 
the resulting sound can be heard on his 
only British issues—Vogue LAG 12159 
and Topic 10T59. 

Jesse Fuller will open his tour on 
March 3 at Jazzshows Jazz Club, and 
will then play a series of concerts around 
the country in company with the Chris 
Barber Band. 


The Editor. 


MORTON'S 
RECORD SHOP 


JAZZ CLASSICAL POPS 
RECORD PLAYERS 
STEREO EQUIPMENT 


10 WALKERS COURT 
BREWER STREET, W.1 
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Whenever leading jazz personalities 
are discussed, there is always the inevit- 
able quotation or anecdote about the 
particular individual. One remembers 
the story of Charlie Parker standing in 
front of the microphone and calling 
dramatically for Bud Powell; Monk’s 
disrupting antics at the Paris Jazz 
Festival; Miles remarking “I hope I 
don’t have to hit Mingus again today”; 
Mingus asking to be disassociated with 
the antics of Bird and Bud on another 
occasion; John Coltrane asking, at the 
end of an Esquire title, “‘ Do we have a 
beer opener?”; Miles’ curt whistle io his 
pianist, and a request for “Block chords. 
Red, play some block chords.” All 
these incidents afford us some insight 
into the personalities of the persons 
concerned. 

Similarly, then, there is one remark by 
Gil Evans which sets his entire musical 
character in perspective: “When I was 
a kid, I could tell what kind of car was 
coming with my back turned.” 

This utterance—already noted by Nat 
Hentoff and Charles Fox—is a summary 
in effect, of Evans’ main preoccupation 
as an arranger: sound. He _ stands 
unique amongst today’s jazz arrangers 
by reason of this preoccupation. Duke 
Ellington, for example, is concerned as 
much with implication as with sound— 
as indicated by his muted brass effects; 
Bill Holman’s major intent is something 
that will swing; the younger school, as 
exemplified by Quincy Jones and Gigi 
Gryce, consider melodic content to be 
of paramount importance; the more ac- 
ademic minded, Duane Tatro, Jimmy 
Giuffre, Pete Rugolo, are engrossed in 
pattern formulas. For Evans, the main 
thing that matters is how his score 
sounds, even at the expense of other 
values. Towards this end, he has al- 
ready developed a very personal, in- 
stantly recognisable harmonic basis 
which is recurrent throughout his work. 

Born in Canada, of Australian par- 


GIL 


Vogue Records 


ents, Gil was a self-taught musician. 
This probably accounts for his late entry 
into jazz: in 1947, when his arrange- 
ments for Claude Thornhill marked the 
beginning of his rise to ecletic promin- 
ence, he was already 35. Thornhill’s 
band at this time had already a reputa- 
tion for eccentricity; the scores included 
such novelties as a french horn lead, 
sometimes doubled by clarinets, with a 
particular pastel shade being produced 
by the lower saxophones. This colour 
effect was further heightened by the 
merging of woodwinds and trombones. 
During this period, Evans, roomed for 
a year with Charlie Parker, and their 
friendship is reflected in some of the 
titles Gil scored for Thornhill: Thrivin’ 
on a Riff, Lover Man, My Old Flame, 
Anthropology, Donna Lee and Yard- 
bird Suite. 

Already, several of Evans’ character- 
istics were beginning to unfold them- 
selves: his entrustance of most of his 
best ideas to the brass, for instance; his 
use of trumpets in octave; his habit of 
shifting textures suddenly, from high to 
low register. 1948, then, saw the 
famous Miles Davis Nonet sessions. 
Many of Gil’s arrangements never got 
on record—only a small portion of the 
book was waxed in the three Capitol 
dates—but those that did made a good 
impression. 

There were three in all. Darn That 
Dream was a backing for vocalist Kenny 
Hagood, and reveals Evans’ trick of en- 
veloping the vocalist rather than ac- 
companying him. Moondreams was 
more typical of his work for Thornhill, 
with slow, brooding harmonies, and a 
particularly effective change of texture 
demonstrated where Konitz, on alto, is 
left holding a high, thin note, whilst 
the ensemble peels away from him and 
then regroups richly lower down the 
register. Boplicity, on the other hand, 
shows a novel disregard for chorus 
length—the theme statement extends in- 
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to the second chorus, and the first part 
of the bridge takes six bars rather than 
the conventional four. 

After this, Gil faded away from the 
jazz scene somewhat, mainly because 
nobody seemed to want his services on 
anything like a permanent basis. He 
arranged some octet backings for Charlie 
Parker, in conjunction with Dave Lam- 
bert, scored You Go To My Head for 
the Teddy Charles Tentet, and did a 
lot of studio, radio, and TV work for 
vocalists such as Peggy Lee. (Latter day 
examples of his more popular scoring 
can be found on the Johnny Mathis 
session which produces Easy To Love 
and It Might As Well Be Spring). 

Again, it was Miles Davis who brought 
him back into prominence. Evans’ in- 
terest in scale values as opposed to a 
merely chordal basis was echoed by 
Miles, and the result of their collabora- 
tion on this occasion was Miles Ahead. 
The album has already been the object 
of much critical acclaim; here, I think, 
a great many people were enraptured by 
the usual Evans’ devices—shifts of tex- 
ture and emphasis, as before—without 
stopping to consider that the sound thus 
produced could have been put to better 
use. In retrospect, of course, judge- 
ment is easier. At the time the LP was 
released, I must confess to being com- 
pletely won over myself. It is only in 
the light of subsequent improvement by 
Evans that Miles Ahead appears to be 
slightly dull in places. with onlv Blues 
For Pablo and I Don't Wanna Be 
Kissed on a par with later albums. 

Gil Evans plus Ten, the next release, 
was nothing spectacular. Gil’s next 
collaboration, however, this time with 
Cannonball Adderley the featured solo- 
ist, with a little work from Frank Rehak, 
John Coles, and Chuck Wayne thrown 
in, as well as Evans himself on piano, 
suddenly spotlighted a big improve- 
ment. There was more variety in the 
arrangements now, more attack, as wit- 
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Two other most outstanding albums: 


“The outstanding jazz album of this year... The best in many years". Benny Green. 


THE LESTER YOUNG MEMORIAL ALBUM (VOL. 1) 
TFL 5064 (L.P.) 

THE LESTER YOUNG MEMORIAL ALBUM (VOL. 2) 
, TFL, 5065 (L.P.) 

(Both with Count Basie and his Orchestra) 
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ness the shouting brass on Lester Leaps 
In, the excellent tightly-voiced recrea- 
tion of Bird Feathers, and the sombre 
mood of Round Midnight, where Evans 
and Adderley sound like Monk and 
Coltrane. Nor were the typical Evans’ 
mannerisms forgotten: the response 
motif on St Louis Blues, for example, 
where the combination with John Bar- 
ber’s tuba ranges from trombone to 
muted trumpet in a constantly shifting 
texture. 


Evans, then, had found the sound he 
wanted, and was beginning to put it to 
good use. The climax of his work to 
date stamps him unmistakably as a 
genius: his reunion with Miles Davis on 
Porgy And Bess. 


To enumerate all the qualities of this, 
the most moving orchestral perform- 
ance it has been my privilege io hear, 
would take more time and space than 
can be spared, and would still be in- 
complete. New facets continually un- 
fold themselves to the listener. But the 
happy coincidence that Evans’ personal 
sound is of itself a poignant, rather 
haunting harmony, coupled with Miles’ 
own superb tone, and the general sad, 
bluesy air of most of Gershwin’s com- 
positions, has resulted in a superlative 
protrayal of emotion, against which the 
fierce attack of the up tempo numbers 


stands in perfect and enlightening con- 
trast. 


The outstanding track of the LP is 
Prayer (Oh Doctor Jesus). Here, Evans 
produces a simmering tension behind 
Miles, like a muttering congregation, 
with antiphonal responses from the 
brass. Miles plays short, semi-quavered 
repeated notes, followed by dotted trip- 
lets, and pausing for the deep-throated 
“Amen” from the ensemble. The per- 
formance reaches its climax with Miles 
blowing strongly over the loudening, 
organ harmonied riff, after a sudden 
biues figure from the brass has heralded 
a slow strict tempo; the devotional 
cymbal grows louder as the ensemble 
reaches its maximum volume, and then 
falls away again for Miles’ reiterated 
note to close the track. 


There are the usual excellences else- 
where, of course. Buzzard Song be- 
gins, actually, in 3/4 time, with a flute 
emphasised first beat, before brass 
tuba, and french horn produce a mar- 
vellous harmonic effect in common time. 
On Bess, You Is My Woman Now. 
Davis’ octave jump is echoed by the 
tuba, and a backing reminiscent of the 
original Rhapsody In Blue score is 
followed by a long, high note from the 
brass which, Evans-like, is succeeded by 
a deeply-voiced reprise. On I Loves 
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You Porgy, the texture shifts continu- 
ally from high to low and back again 
behind Miles. A steadily rising phrase 
by the orchestra on My Man's Gone 
Now is halted the note before its 
logical climax, there is a skipped beat, 
and then Miles comes in to finish off 
the phrase. The Davis solo on It Ain't 
Necessarily So is accompanied by stac- 
cato notes on the first and third beats, 
with drums emphasizing second and 
fourth. Evans’ personal sound is very 
much in evidence in the backing to 
Miles’ Summertime solo, as_ his 
scintillating attack on Gone. Through 
out the record, there are constant joys 
of musical subtlety and emotion, cul- 
minating in the flagwaving finale of 
There's A Boat That's Leaving Soon For 
New York, with Davis, Philly Joe Jones, 
and assorted flutes swinging merrily 
away. 

Where Evans, at 47, will go from 
here, we cannot be sure. On the basis 
of his work already, however, and on 
Porgy And Bess in particular, he ob- 
viously merits the description “genius”. 
It is a word too lightly bestowed nowa- 
days, with insufficient consideration of 
the values involved, but I feel that it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
Evans, as possibly the first arranger of 
real stature since Ellington, well deserves 
the title. 
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LAND of BLUES 


JACQUES DEMETRE and MARCEL CHAUVARD 


Off to America!.... These words, 
full of almost magic meaning for lovers 
of jazz and blues, generally conjure up 
a kind of unrealisable dream. And yet 
for us this dream came true, for in 
September, 1959 we found ourselves on 
the way to the United States, to dis- 
cover the land of the blues and the 
authentic byways of Negro music so 
neglected by our predecessors. 

In the aircraft which carried us to- 
wards New York, we asked ourselves 
a thousand questions and built up plans 
in anticipation of what in a few hours 
we would be seeing. One thing was 
certain. We had been invited to stay 
with Champion Jack Dupree, with whom 
we had already been in correspondence, 
and were hence offered the fascinating 
prospect of being the guests of Negroes, 
probably in a coloured quarter. After 
endless hours of flight, we iouched 
down at last at Idlewild, the Orly of 
New York. The customs formalities 
and police inspection were negligible and 
we soon found ourselves lost in an 
enormous hall cluttered with luggage, 
one of us carrying an enormous white 
teddy bear, a gift for Sammy Price’s 
daughter. We were counting on “Babs” 
Mohr, brother of Kurt, who had lived 
for several months in the United States, 
to come and get us out of our diffi- 
culties. After a few minutes of waiting, 
Babs appeared and told us that Dupree 
had had a row with his wife and had 
left home. 

“But”, Babs assured us, “the invita- 
tion still stands and Lucille, his wife, is 
expecting you.” 

= * 


Pacific Street, where the Duprees live 
(or rather lived, because they have since 
moved), shows the sordid and miserable 
side of America. This street is in 
Brooklyn, in the heart of the coloured 


(translated by Lord Donegall) 


quarter, and thus we learnt that Har- 
lem (in Manhattan) is not the only 
Negro section in New York. The scene 
of our arrival at the Duprees’ was 
worthy of a Chaplin film-set: Jow 
houses, poor and extremely dirty (on 
the outside), badly paved side-walks. An 
exterior staircase of worm-eaten wood 
led up to the apartment. But in ex- 
treme contrast to all this—and we soon 
learnt that everything in America is 
contrast—the street was lined with 
luxury cars. Thus, in this strange and 
disturbing setting, we began our stay in 
New York—greeted by rats scratching 
behind the baked mud-and-straw walls, 
and by furtive beetles running around 
the floor. Lucille, seemingly in no way 
affected by Jack’s departure, was the 
soul of kindness and of warmth. We 
immediately began to grasp the Ne- 
groes’ gift of hospitality and the com- 
munity side of their life. Some neigh- 
bours came in to borrow something or 
to have a chat. They soon entered into 
the party and began sharing the 
Parisian souvenirs that we had brought 
with us—brandy, cigarettes and post- 
cards. 

Outside, the children were playing and 
their amused curiosity was quickly 
aroused by two white strangers in their 
community. At nightfall, the grown- 
ups hold endless pow-wow sitting on 
the staircases which are so _ character- 
istic of Anglo-Saxon architecture. Hap- 
pily, Jack’s absence was not to last long 
and, by the time we got up next morn- 
ing, he was home again. It was a 
mutually enthusiastic greeting. Jack, 
except in the course of domestic scenes, 
is the mildest of men and extremely 
picturesque. Stocky and _ thick-set he 
has the typical swinging gait of a boxer. 
He has an expressive and burnished 
face, and a ring through his left ear has 
the effect of making him look like a 
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traditional gypsy. On the first day, he 
took us to Harlem by subway, saying: 
“My car is not a good way of crossing 
town”; thus we made the acquaintance 
of that monument of decrepitude known 
as the New York Subway. 

* * 


Our first meeting with Harlem was a 
surprise. Compared with Brooklyn, 
Harlem seems almost elegant. It is true 
that the sun was shining and that we 
came out on 125th Street, a main artery 
across town from east to west. After- 
wards, staying in other parts of this 
quarter showed us its far less pleasant 
aspects. 

The famous Apollo is on 125th Street, 
as are a few clubs, such as the Baby 
Grant, and numerous cafes, restaurants 
and shops. Everywhere, the Negroes’ 
liveliness and animated way of speaking 
reminded us of the Paris street-urchin, 
and squatting gamblers were enjoying 
interminable games of dice, and there 
was a large crowd of players round the 
stage-door of the Apollo. Jack intro- 
duced us to his friends, and the fact that 
we were Parisians immediately attracted 
questioners to us. 

After whirlwind handshakes all round, 
we were introduced to drummer Willie 
Jones, who has recorded with Jack. 
Willie immediately invited us up to his 
apartment. All the windows were shut, 
the blinds lowered and the curtains 
drawn, forcing the occupants to live by 
electric light amid a mass of knick- 
knacks and pictures of every kind. But 
it was all clean and, in fact, very cosy. 
Leaving the Willie Jones establishment, 
Jack lead us into the offices of Fury-Fire 
Records, directed by Bobby Robinson, 
where we met and interviewed one 0 
the rising stars of the company, the 
singer and blues-guitarist Tarheel Slim 
(Allen Bunn) who plays on Kansas City 
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with \/ilbur Harrison. Thus passed our 
first fours in New York, and we still 
had not seen a skyscraper. Thes> are 
concentrated in down-town Manhattan, 
whereas Harlem is up-town. With 
Dupree acting as our vigilant, attentive 
and smiling guide, we finally reached 
Old Town Records, where we met 
Henry Glover, Lucky Millinder’s ex- 
trumpeter and former chief of King 
Records. 

In the days following we went to a 
gospel show at the Apollo. This was 
our first direct contact with Negro music. 
The importance of this sensational show 
was such that we intend to come back 
fo it in a special article and also to 
teligious folk-lore in general. We shall 
write also of the services attended in 
Negro churches, some of which, were 
they not labelled “Church,” one could 
easily take for drug-stores. We also 
met Israel Young who, in Greenwich 
Village, manages a picturesque old shop 
called the Folk-Lore Centre; also Moe 
Asch, who greeted us warmly at his 
Folkways Recording Company and 
played some tapes of Memphis Slim 
which have now been issued; also 


| Nesuhi Ertegun, one of the heads of 


Atlantic Records; Len Kunstadt, a 
charming representative of the Ameri- 
can collector, with a shop—an_ un- 
believable jumble—containing impres- 
sively dusty stacks of old records, (Len 
is one of the publishers of Record Re- 
search); Sam Charters, just back from 
Houston where he had recorded Lightin’ 
Hopkins for Folkways. Sam showed us 
proofs of his forth-coming book, 
Country Blues, which contains some 
fine photographs, hitherto unpublished, 
of blues singers such as Blind Lemon 
Jefferson and Barbecue Bob. Finally, 
Marshall Stearns, whose Institute of 
Jazz Studies houses valuable collections 
of records and works, and Charles 
Edward Smith, whom we met in the 
home of Moe Asch. 

We heard Jack Dupree on the evening 
of Saturday, 19th of September, at 
Freeport’s Celebrity Club in East Side 
suburbia. We made this journey by car 
with Anthony Rotante and Len Kun- 
stadt, driving over the splendid network 
of ultra-modern turnpikes, with their 
complex fly-overs which twice accounted 
for us losing our way. A glance told 
us that the Celebrity Club had an all- 
coloured clientele. The band was rest- 
ing, and Jack was waiting for us. Soon, 
the band consisting of Charlie Brown 
(ts), John “Flip” Flippin (g), Lucky 
Christa (bs) and Ray Johnson (dm), re- 
turned and went straight into a fast 
blues. The dance floor quickly filled up 
and, fascinated, we watched the remark- 
able dancing. Everything that has been 
said about the dancing of the Negroes 
is true; this “popular” dancing can justly 
be called an art. We marvelled at the 
suppleness and sense of rhythm of the 
dancers, at the pliant beauty of their 
gestures, in which the movement of the 
arms, hands and whole body are as im- 
portant as the actual steps. 

At times the couples separate and 
each partner does a solo—a masterpiece 
of imagination which fits the music to 
perfection. The musicians and_ the 
dancers are as one, a fact that empha- 
sizes the near-rituality of the dancing 
and music. The Negro people regard 
jazz and the blues not as subjects for 
dissertation and theory, but as integral 
parts of their life. As Babs remarked: 
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choruses and we enjoyed his humour, 
mingled with a certain pathos, in such 
numbers as Stumblin’ Block, Bad Luck 
and Trouble and Early in the Morning 
(performed, as in Louis Jordan’s ver- 
sion, over a South American rhythm in 
keeping with the cha-cha-cha vogue). In 
the interval, an _ exceptionally good 
vocal group called The _ Solitaires 
(Milton Love, Monteith Owens, Regin- 
ald Barnes, Ceal Holmes, and Frederick 
Barksdale) performed accompanied by 
the orchestra, with Flip Flippin re- 
placing Jack at the piano. In the m dst 
of the Negro audience we felt entirely 
at ease; seeing that we knew Jack, 
people came up in a friendly way and 
talked to us. The owner of the club,.a 
brother of Lloyd Price, even dragged us 
to the microphone and the g~ests politely 
gave a hand to the “two reporters from 
Paris”. 

The next day was Sunday, and Jack, 
in his pyjamas, sat down at the piano 
and for nearly three hours gave us an 
amazing insight into his extensive re- 
pertoire in surroundings which made a 
perfect framework for the music and 
words. We were entranced and absorb- 
ed by the simple beauty of these songs 

-which are at the same time traditional 
and modern. The door onto the land- 
ing was open and the neighbours started 
to drift in; they called to Jack who 
talked back to them while still playing. 
Thus, as with the dancing, contact was 
established between artist and audience. 
Lucille, having made it up with her 
husband, looked on in the process of 
preparing an extensive lunch, giving 
Jack wise advice about some new num- 
bers that he was trying out: “No. Jack, 
I don’t like that tempo; you ought to 
play it slower.” Turning to us, she 
said: “I help him to write his act; I 
know just what makes a number suc- 
cessful.” A neighbour arrived and sang 


Ida Cox’s Hard Time Blues with him. 


tion of this ring. Anyway this was of 
no real importance, as we were in the 
blues country—a strange land where the 
irrational rubs shoulders with the biz- 
arre, but where an extraordinary sense 
of humanity draws people together like 
brothers, all the bluesmen and _ those 
around them. As we see it, the blues- 
man’s life is on the same level as that 
of the workmen and minor employecs. 
The working class people like blues in 
general, sung or played, by groups con- 
sisting of tenor-sax, organ and guitar. 
But this love of the blues is hardly at 
its best in New York, a town which has 
tasted too many brews for the Negro 
to have remained aloof from other 
musical forms:— cha-cha-cha, Variety 
and modern jazz. Also, the young 
people have been bitten with another 
phenomenon—Rock-and-Roll. Further- 
more, the position is complicated by 
feelings of near-disgust for the blucs 
felt by many sophisticated Negroes, or 
those higher in the social scale. 
Among our other New York musical 
experiences, one night on 126th Street 
we heard a little band which consisted 
of a child’s xylophone. a small set of 
drums, a miniature guitar and an up- 
side-down wash-tub with a cymbal on 
top. This combo swung solidly and got 
amused approval from the listeners. In 
the Central Ballroom, which has to a 
certain extent replaced the Savoy, we 
met our friend Larry Dale. His ampli- 
fied guitar vibrated to the gestures of 
the dancers and they in turn mimed its 
inflections. People at the tables shouted 
their enthusiasm and waved their arms 
in encouragement. The excellent band 
consisted of Ray McAllister (ten), Bunny 
Wells (p), Kester Harris (bs) and Jerry 
Potter (d). Another old acquaintance, 
Eddie Chamblee, was billed at Sugar 
Ray Robinson’s Club on the corner of 
7th Avenue and 124th Street. After a 


moment’s hesitation, he recognised us 
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and talked with Sir Charles Thompson, 
singer Danny “Run Joe” Taylor (witha 
bad stammer which made our interview 
somewhat difficult), and the young sing- 
ing guitarist Layfayette Thomas. 125th 
Street is a great meeting place where, 
especially in the evening, all the Negro 
artists of New York rub_ shoulders. 
Naturally, we were on the look-out for 
more bluesmen. But Brownie McGhee 
and Sonny Terry were in England; 
“Sticks” McGhee, Brownie’s brother, 
who is a taxi-driver, had mysteriously 
vanished to an unknown address; the 
same applied to pianist Wilbert “Big 
Chief” Ellis and the guitarists Blind 
Gary Davis, Cousin Leroy and Leroy 
Dallas, whom we would certainly have 
liked to see. But this is a world of 
comings and goings, and we were soon 
to lose sight even of the Duprees, whom 
we found in the process of moving house 
without being able to tell us the address 
of their future home. 

What of the colour problem? The 
answer is by no means simple. At first 
sight there is no segregation in public 
places such as the subway, buses and 
cafes. White and coloured intermingle 
without ill-feeling and one frequently 
sees white and coloured people sitting 
side by side in the subway. 

A casual observer in New York might 
come to the conclusion that the prob 
lem has been solved. In actual facet, 
matters are more complicated. Even 
the casual observer would soon notic: 
that the Negro is totally ignored in 
printed descriptions of the American 
way-of-life. Not a billboard, not a line 
of publicity features the Negro. On 
television, as in the papers and on the 
publicity hoardings, only whites are to 
be seen. It is only in their own pub 
lications (Ebony, Jet, Sepia, etc.) or in 
special plays such as Porgy and Bess, 
that the coloured people are given full 
treatment. 
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Should the observer carry his in- 
vestigations further—to school books or 
ch:idren’s catechisms, as we did at 
Sainmy Price’s—he will find no pictures 
of Negroes. For instance, in the book 
we saw, Belteshazzar, the black Gover- 
nor is represented as white. Segrega- 
tion is forbidden under New York law, 
bui white people told us that, in fact, 
no coloured person can live in the new 
down-town apartments. Furthermore, 
we did not meet any couples or groups 
of mixed races other than students com- 
ing out of class. The fact that coloured 
people live in separate districts even led 
some of our contacts to say: “I see no 
real difference between the South and 
New York.” But this seemed an exag- 
geration. Our friend Anthony Rotante’s 
wife, Emma, plays an active part in the 
dress-making business. There, she fights 
segregation and told us of undoubted 
rogress in this field. A man_ well- 
en to jazz enthusiasts is also fighting 
for equal rights: Sammy Price, who has 
partially given up his musical activities. 
A Sango with great influence in 
Harlem (he lives in the middle of the 
coloured quarter on 138th Street) Sammy 
busies himself with politics and during 
our stay was in the middle of an election 
campaign. He gave us a warm wel- 
come, as did his daughter Sharon who 
at last got her white teddy bear, and 
his mother, Mama Price, ex-blues singer. 
Sammy had not forgotten his friends of 
“Good Old Paris”. 

“You see”, he explained, “I am an 
active leader in the Democratic party, 
but at the moment I am asking people 


here 


to join the Republican party. Does that 
seem odd?” 

It did, and knowing his brand of 
dead-pan humour, we wondered whether 
he was joking. 

“Follow me and I shall explain.” 

We got into his car, equipped with 
loud-speakers and plastered with elec- 
toral bills. While driving, he seized the 
microphone and slowly and distinctly 
addressed the passers-by: 

“Listen! You have only two days to 
put your names down on the Electoral 
Register. Do it at once. You know 
that eightly per cent. of Negroes from 
regularly vote the Democratic 
ticket. The Democratic Party does 
nothing for us. As for the Republicans, 
they know that we do not vote for them 
and do not even take the trouble to 
promise us anything. We must change 
that and make them understand that we 
can transfer our votes, if necessary.” 

For hours he drove us around Har- 
lem and showed us into the most ob- 
scure corners. We saw the intense life 
of this milling population where, among 
others, picturesque water-melon sellers 
and sweet-potato vendors wheel their 
barrows. All this throng succeeds in 
lending to this quarter, in which the 
square-cut architecture is frighteningly 
monotonous, the truculently rainbow- 
look of Oriental towns. Occasionally, 
Price stopped the car and got out to do 
some more talking; like a preacher, he 
addressed the passers-by urgently, in 
laboured syllables: 

“Put yourselves down immediately on 
the electoral list. Seventy per cent. of 


the coloured people of Harlem are not 
yet registered. If you don’t, the whites 
can do what ~~ like with us. Don’t 
you know that they want to throw us 
out of Harlem to build factories? What 
will you do then?” 

The crowd listened, at times ‘interest- 
ed, at other times indifferent; some ob- 
viously approved, others laughed— 

“We don’t need you! Get the hell 
out of here.” 

Seeing our astonishment at hearing 
him speak so openly and frankly, 
Sammy replied: 

“Oh, that’s nothing; you haven't heard 
our Mohommedans. Look over there! ” 

He pointed out a man with a fim 
step, a Mohommedan carrying a sign 
saying “Buy Black”, an exhortation to 
boycott white traders. In their publica- 
tion, African Opinions, they advocate, 
in the manner of Marcus Garvey, the 
return of the coloured population to 
Africa. 

“TI don’t think that is the right answer,” 
mused Sam. “In spite of everything, the 
coloured people are too integrated into 
the American way-of-life to be able to 
bear uprooting for a second time.” 

But, although it was hard to leave our 
New York friends, we could not delay 
too long. We had to press on to De- 
troit, where lived the mysterious and— 
as we discovered—hard-to-find John Lee 
Hooker. 


(to be continued.) 


(Reprinted by kind permission of the 
authors and Jazz Hot). 
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KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
‘THIS IS JAZZ’ 

Sweet fields; Hilarity Rag; 
Riverside Blues; Salutation March; Papa Dip; 
Cheek to cheek; Nobody knows the trouble 
I’ve seen (VOCAL: KEN COLYER); 

Dusty Rag; Working man’s blues; 

Ata Georgia camp meeting; Heebie jeebies; 
Somebody stole my gal 
33S x1220 


Mr. ACKER BILK 
AND HIS PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 
‘THE SEVEN AGES OF ACKER’ 

In a Persian market; I’m going home 
(VOCAL: MR. ACKER BILK); Ory’s Creole trombone; 
Summer set; Let the light frem 
the lighthouse shine (VOCAL: RON MCKAY); 
The gay Hussar; Tiger Rag; Lucky rock; 
Cushion foot stomp; Old comrades march 
Run come see Jerusalem (VOCAL: MR. ACKER BILK); 
33S X1205 


CHRIS BARBER INTERNATIONAL, 
Vol. 1 
WITH OTTILIE PATTERSON 
‘BARBER IN BERLIN’ 
(Recorded 23rd May, 1958 at Deutschlandhalle, Berlin) 
Climax Rag; Easy easy baby: 
Gotta travel on; What’s I’m gotcha; 
Oh my Maryland; Chimes blues; Ice cream 
SCX3282 (STEREO) 
(PREVIOUSLY ISSUED ON MONO—33SX1189) 


CLARINET JAMBOREE 
Boodle am Shake 
(MR. ACKER BILK, SANDY BROWN, TERRY LIGHTFOOT); 
That old feeling (SANDY BROWN, ARCHIE SEMPLE); 
A-roving (BILK); The last western (BROWN); 
Hiawatha Rag (BILK, LIGHTFOOT); 
* My journey to the sky; 
I’m in the market for you (SEMPLE); 
Elephant stomp (LIGHTFOOT); 
Louise (BROWN AND SEMPLE); 
Slabs Blues (BILK, BROWN, LIGHTFOOT AND SEMPLE) 
33S X1204 


CASCADE OF QUARTETS, Vol. 1 
Big Daddy and baby sister (EUSTER BAILEY QUARTET); 
Drop me off at Harlem (vic DICKENSON QUARTET); 
Should I?; Honeysuckle Rose (AL HALL QUARTET); 
Four faces of Johnny; 

Tasty (JOHNNY LETMAN QUARTET); 
So sad blues (SNUB MOSLEY QUARTET); 
The vonce; Tweeny weeny (BUDDY TATE QUARTET ) 
33SX1191 


THE 


LANSDOWNE 
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SERIES 


CASCADE OF QUARTETS, Voi. 2 
St. Louis Kid; 
Ididn’t know what time it was (AL HALL QUARTET); 
After my laughter came tears; 
Just another day wasted away 
(BUSTER BAILEY QUARTET. ; 

Dallas Blues (vic DICKENSON QUARTET); 
Potentate; Blues for VI (BUDDY TATE QUARTET); 
Goodnight Irene; Oh how I miss you tonight 
(JOHNNY LETMAN QUARTET); 

Jitters (SNUB MOSLEY QUARTET) 
33SX1218 


NAT GONELLA 
AND HIS STRONG ARM MEN 
WHO INCLUDE TONY COE AND LENNY FELIX 
‘SALUTE TO SATCHMO’ 
Save it pretty mama; Mack the knife; 
Georgia on my mind; You rascal you!; 
Satchmo blues; Jeepers creepers; 
(When it’s) Sleepy time down South; 
Ican’t give you anything but love, baby 
3381146 


EPs 


CLEO LAINE 
‘CLEO SINGS ELIZABETHAN’ 
It was a lover and his lass; 
Sigh no more Jadies; O mistress mine; 
Blow, blow thou winter wind 
SEG7938 


CHRIS BARBER BANDBOX, Vol.1(No.1) 
Hiawatha Rag; Lonesome (Si tu voisma mere ; 
Darling Nellie Gray (VOCAL: OTTILIE PATTERSON); 
Give me your telephone number 
SEG7980 (MONO) ESG7789 (STEREO) 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT’'S 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZMEN 
‘TRAD AGAIN’ 

Egyptian Fantasy; Dippermouth Blues; 
Dr. Jazz; Tipperary 
SEG7976 


Mr. ACKER BILK 
AND HiS 
PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 
SUMMER SET 


Acker’s away 
45-DB4282 (45 & 78) 
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THE RETURN OF NAT GONELLA 


It is some twenty years now since I 
acquired my first hot record—Well All 
Right;Shoot The Likker To Me John 
Boy by Nat Gonella’s Georgians on 
Parlophone F.1506: the one that sparked 
off a lifelong interest in jazz. Therefore 
I am indebted to Mr. Gonella not only 
for his own music but also for leading 
me to the appreciation of every other 
jazzman who has given me pleasure— 
an endless list, to be sure. 

A survey of how various jazz lovers 
received their initial introduction to the 
music would make interesting copy for 
any jazz magazine, and I suspect that 
quite a few between the ages of thirty 
and forty would name Nat Gonella as 
having started them off. One who has 
alreadv done so is Humphrey Lyttelton. 
who describes in his autobiography (/ 
Play As 1 Please) his initiation in‘o 
jazz through Gonella records. Ironically 
enough, while Lvttelton has risen pheno- 
menally since the war to the height of 
popularity (justifiably so, may I hasten 
to add), his early idol, Gonella, over the 
same period slinped almost into 
obscurity and until recently, when he 
has shown signs of re-emergence, could 
have meant little. even as a name, to the 
younger generation of jazz fans. Yet 
before the war he occupied an eminent 


position in British jazz similar to that 
held by Lyttelton today. 

As with the majority of pre-bop trum- 
peters, Nat's chief inspiration was Louis 
Armstrong. Nevertheless, his records 
reveal him not as a mere carbon copyist 
but as a gifted musician with plenty of 
original ideas and sufficient instrumental 
command to put them into practice, 
possessing a lyrical imagination on slow 
numbers and a fiery, uninhibited drive 
at faster tempos. 

Born in London in 1908, Gonella first 
came into prominence in 1930 with Billy 
Cotton, whose musical policy in those 
days was a good' deal more jazz-slanted 
than it is now. Among the records he 
made with Cotton, issued first on the old 
Regal label and later on Columbia, were 
That Rhythm Man, Bessie Couldn't 
Help it, New Tiger Rag, and That Lindy 


on. 

The following year he moved over to 
Roy Fox. with whom he was strongly 
featured as trumpet soloist and vocalist. 
Fox recordings on which he anp2ared 
included Oh Monah!, Minnie The 
Moocher, Kickin’ The Gong Around. 
and the first of his several waxings of 
what was to become his signature tune, 
Georgia On My Mind. 

When ill-health forced Fox to retir2 
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temporarily, the band was taken over by 
the pianist, Lew Stone. Basing their 
style to some extent on the Casa Loma 
band of the period, they won a consider- 
able reputation as_ Britain’s most 
modernistic group. Their broadcasts 
from the Monseigneur Restaurant, Lon- 
don, are recalled with affection by 
many of the older jazz enthusiasts. Nat 
played on many records under Stone’s 
leadership, among them Blue Jazz, 
White Jazz, Nagasaki and Milenberg 
Joys. 

About this time he made some solo 
records for Decca, on which label most 
of the Fox-Stone output was_ issued. 
These discs, on which he was accom- 
panied by pick-up groups drawn parti- 
ally from the Stone ranks, gave a clearer 
picture of his ability than did the odd 
solos with a big band, and the jazz they 
contained was among the best hitherto 
recorded by a British musician. Titles 
included Moon Country, Troublesome 
Trumpet, Sweet Sue and, again. Georgia. 
Also during the early ‘thirties he 
recorded with groups led by Edgar 
Jackson, Stanley Black and Rav Noble, 
and made two duets (Stormy Weather / 
Nobody's Sweetheart) with that fine 
American pianist, the late Garland 
Wilson. 


In 1935 Nat formed his own band, the 


Georgians. Dispensing some of ihe 
hottest music heard this side of the 
Atlantic in the ‘thirties, they toured 
variety theatres extensively and recorded 
well over two hundred titles for Parlo- 
phone before their break-up in 1939. 
The musicians involved in these sessions, 
besides Nat, included his brother “Bruts” 
Gonella on second trumpet, Harold 
Hood on piano and Pat Smuts on tenor 
—all talented players. Although I have 
heard relatively few of their records, I 
have seldom been disappointed—a point 
vorth remembering should any be un- 
earthed in a second-hand pile. Some of 
the best known to me are Basin Street 
Blues, Blow Gabriel Blow, The Ghost 
Of Dinah, Truckin’, Capri Caprice, and 
the aforementioned Well All Right and 
Shoot The Likker To Me John Boy. 
Much of the material originated from 
American records of the period, but this 
does not necessarily mean that such 
discs were slavishly copied note for note. 
In the case of Shoot The Likker, 
although the arrangement is basically 
the same as that of the Artie Shaw 
original, the performance and ad lib 
solos are even better, in my estimation. 


In 1940 Nat formed his New Georg- 
ians, a group which included Norman 
Stenfalt, then a newcomer, as_ pianist 
and arranger. Their records appeared 
on Columbia, and in general tended to 
be more commercial than the earlier 
Parlophones. Nevertheless, on som2 
titles—notablv Hot Mallets. Kansas City 
Moods and He Stole My Heart Away— 
thev played with a verve seldom heard 
in local bands at that time. A _par- 
ticularly outstanding item was a spirited 
I Got Rhythm, with dynamic solos from 
Nat and a little-known but very able 
clarinettist named Jock Middleton. This 
group disbanded in 1942 when Nat was 
called up for Army service. 


After the war, Gonella again organised 
a band. with Phil Seamen on drums. A 
few sides were recorded for Decca 
around 1945-46, but the results on the 
whole were mediocre. Gnat Jump, a 
riffy swing number typical of the period, 
was about the best of these. 


Then commenced Nat’s gradual reces- 
sion from the big-time. After two or 
three more years of bandleading, with 
only an occasional broadcast and next to 
no publicity, he commenced a long spell 
of touring solo in Variety—usually at a 
position below the top of the bill— 
which was relieved only by infrequent 
jazz club dates. It was indeed a shame- 
ful and undeserved comedown for a man 
who was once Britain’s top jazz trum- 
peter and who still ranks among the 
finest jazzmen we have produced. 


What caused this extraordinary state 
of affairs? The chief contributary 
factor. I submit. was that ridiculous 
and disastrous split in the post-war jazz 
world whereby musicians had to be 
either strictly traditional or strictly 
modern in style to get by. Nat, of 
course, was neither: and like many other 
_good players who did not fit into either 
of the two camps, he was soon forgotten 
by the maiority of the jazz public. The 
roinority, however, did not forget him 
and the sterling work he put in for 
British iazz in the past. The remarkable 
and probably unparalleled fact is that 
even throughout his ten or more years 
of near oblivion, Nat has retained a 


loyal and enthusiastic fan club, one of 
whose members, Ted Lamont of Glas- 
gow, compiled the first Gonella disco- 
graphy a couple of years ago. Such a 
listing had not previously been under- 
taken, because Nat’s contribution to jazz 
had been consistently ignored by our 
discographical experts who, along with 
too many other jazz writers, seemed for 
some unfathomable reason to regard it 
as something of a joke. 


Today non-extremist jazz is en‘oying 
renewed popularity under the label of 
“mainstream”. Many of its previously 
neglected exponents, such as_ Buck 
Clayton, Vic Dickenson, Harry Edison 
and Ben Webster, are again in the fore- 
front of recording activity, and certain 
it is that much of the music that has 
been issued and re-issued on records 
over the last few years would have 
aroused little interest during the height 
of the “traditional or modern” era of 
the late ‘forties and early ‘fifties. Now 
that jazz appreciation has reached this 
more sensible level, it would seem 
logical that more attention should be 
paid to both the past and present work 
of our own Nat Gonella. Indeed, the 
last couple of years have shown some 
heartening indications of such a renewal 
of interest 


The first one came early in 1958, 
when the German Odeon company re- 
issued an LP of some of his old Parlo- 
phone recordings. This lead might well 
be followed up by British EMI and 
Decca, particularly the former. A fine 
EP, for instance. could be made up from 
the four titles from that great session 
held in New York in 1939 when Nat, on 
holidav in the States, was recorded 
alongside such first-rate American jazz- 
men as Benny Carter, Buster Bailey and 
Billy Kyle. Although I feel that he 
could profitably have omitted the vocals 
on such an important occasion, he 
certainly held his own in this distin- 
guished company. The titles were / 
Must See Annie Tonight, You Must 
Have Been A Beautiful Baby, Jeepers 
Creepers and Just A Kid Named Joe. 
Especially exciting is the Carter-Bailey- 
Gonella chase chorus in the first-named. 


Soon after the German Odeon reissu2 
set, Nat made his first new recordings 
since the 1945 Deccas (apart from a 
1947 session in Sweden as vocalist with 
Thore Ehrling’s orchestra). The man 
responsible for effecting Nat’s return to 
wax after an absence of over ten years 
was London record proprietor 
Doug Dobell, who recorded him with 
the lively Alex Welsh band for his 
limited edition “77” label. The disc, 
billed as Jazz At The Cottage by Nat 
Gonella’s Georgia Jazz Band (77LP-20), 
was not faultless, but it confirmed what 
had been easily discernfb'e even in the 
limited scope of Nat’s variety act (which 
I witnessed at Chiswick Empire a couple 
of vears ago)—that, far from being a 
has-been, he was still a musician of 
considerable capability. 


Another year passed before Nat 
recorded again. On this second occasion, 
in the summer of last year, he did a 
session for Denis Preston’s Lansdowne 
Jazz Series entitled Sclute To Satchmo 
(Columbia 33S 1146). Teamed with two 
of the most outstanding new soloists on 
the local scene—Tonv Coe and Lennie 
Felix—-he again acquitted himself very 
well. The solid and swingy rhythm 
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work of Jack Fallon and _ Lennie 
Hastings completed this most interesting 
mainstream line-up, which went under 
the name of “Nat Gonella and his 


Strong Arm Men”. However, it was 
perhaps unfortunate that the Satchmo 
angle was so emphasized, not only in the 
selection of tunes but also in the 
performance. 


Armstrong’s originals are not directly 
copied, but there is an obvious similarity 
of approach. The microgroove era has 
already produced quite enough imitative 
tributes from one band or artist to 
another, and it would be far better. I 
feel, to explore fresh fields. This 
criticism apart, and despite the use of a 
jangle piano on one track, Salute To 
Satchmo is a distinct success, with plenty 
of good jazz from all concerned. 


For two consecutive years Nat has 
appeared at the Beaulieu Jazz Festival, 
to the apparent satisfaction of both 
critics and customers. In 1958 he played 
with the Dill Jones Trio, and last year, 
in marked contrast, he was booked to 
play with the Acker Bilk band—an odd 
choice of supporting group, cast as they 
are in the traditional revivalist mould. 
As it turned out, he found himself ful- 
filling the role of band trumpeter, 
deputising for the regular Bilk trumpeter 
Ken Sims, who was indisposed. 


Now Nat has made the happy decision 
to return to full-time bandleading, with 
a personnel including Lennie Felix, 
Teddy Layton, Bobby Mickleburgh and 
Lennie Hastings. On paper, having 
regard to the background of some of 
these men and to the instrumentation— 
trumpet, clarinet, trombone and rhythm 
—this group promises to exhibit Dixie- 
land rather than mainstream tendencies. 
But however the resultant music may be 
classified, we can confidently anticipate 
that it will be worth hearing. 


To welcome Nat Gonella back on the 
British jazz scene is a long overdue 


pleasure. He should never have been 
away. 
IF YOU LIVE IN 
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—674— 
PUFF AND STUFF 

“There has been much complaint of 
late years of growth, both in the world 
of trade and that of intellect, of quack- 
ery, and especially of puffing: but 
nobody seems to have remarked that 
these are the inevitable fruits of immense 
competition; of a state of society, where 
any voice, not pitched in an exaggerated 
key, is lost in the hubbub. Success, in 
so crowded a field, depends, not upon 
what a person is, but upon what he 
seems: more marketable qualities be- 
come the object instead of substantial 
ones, and a man’s labour and capital 
are expended less in doing anything than 
in persuading other people that he has 
done it.” 

When John Stuart Mill (1806-73) 
wrote the above, he had not to contend 
with such marvels as radio, records and 
TV, fields of endeavour in which 
“quackery and especially . . . puffing” 
are imdeed “the inevitable fruits of 
immense competition”. (Even today, it 
is astonishing to an Englishman to find 
that American newspapers are more 
concerned with advertizing the amount 
of advertizing they carry than anything 
else. As a kind of corollary, perhaps, 
the circulations of the newspapers and 
their standards of journalism, lay-out 
and typography compare most unfavour- 
ably with those of their British equiva- 
lents.) 

Where jazz is specifically concerned it 
even seems figuratively to be the case 
that “‘ any voice, not pitched in an exag- 
gerated key, is lost in the hubbub.” And 
Mill’s succeeding sentences, as true now 
as then, might well allude to the simul- 
taneous necessity and redundancy of 
publicity today. 

Humphrey Lyttelton points to another 
relevant aspect of the situation in 
“Melody Maker” for January 16: “In 
modern ‘headline’ journalism, one 
accepts the necessity of dealing in the 
extremes of black and white rather than 
in the many intermediate shades of 
grey.” 


Then there's the gal in Gypsy” who 
sings: 


Grind your behind till you're banned, 
But you've gotta get a gimmick 
If you wanna get a hand. 


Competition in these noble forms will 
presumably become more intensive, but 
this does not mean that the finer talents 
will reap richer proportionate rewards. 
Should the next few years be years of 
prosperity, and should jazz grow in 
popularity, the pattern is all too likely 
to follow that of two decades ago when 
the creative talents were temporarily 
submerged by the imitative. Yet it is 
the success of the latter, the commercial 
success, which is remembered by—and 
influences—several of our new instruc- 
tors in jazz history and aesthetics. 

The widened scope of jazz does mean 
that it is increasingly difficult to bring 
to bear any pressure from a_ unified, 
discriminating public. Do circus presen- 
tations in concert halls and at festivals 
indicate capitulation or merely confusion 
on the part of the promoters? On the 
one hand, the “ names ”’ moving on and 
off stage at a trot, the big-value pack- 
age, with trading stamps in the pro- 
gramme as the ultimate incentive; on the 
other, the M.J.Q., its voice pitched in 
an exaggerated, though low key, its 
qualities marketable to an audience in 
exhausted retreat before the frenetic. 

Without wishing on this occasion to 
be in anv way provocative. we would 
suggest that the jazz public is now 
divided into four sections manifesting 
fairly strong preferences for: (1) blues 
in basic form: (2) traditional; (3 
mainstream; and (4) modern. To put 
one artist or group representative of 
each category on a concert bill might 
seem to compose a sure commercial 
attraction. Though it proves successful 
occasionally, the formula is unlikely to 
prove durable. 

Jazz, obviously. cannot live on the 
support of intellectuals and musicians 
alone. Solemn talk about jazz as an art 
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AND 


form is good for everyone's ego, includ- 
ing those who want from the music 
nothing so much as the rape of their 
emotions, but eventually we all end up 
wanting the most of what we like most. 
To hear an admired artist in person is 
always a thrill, but the pleasure is 
mitigated when his time is limited and 
the cost of the ticket shared by three 
other artists whose music has little or no 
appeal. This is where the record offers 
intense competition, and where the 
nightclub is at present superior to the 
concert hall. Does one go primarily to 
hear music or to see “names”? If the 
former be the case, we know we get 
better musical value for money from 
four sets of Earl Hines at The Embers, 
or three-and-a-half hours of Ellington at 
Storyville, than from any jazz concert or 
festival around. 

Admittedly, there is more extraneous 
noise in a nightclub, but this is usually 
offset by a more relaxed and intimate 
atmosphere. Then, too—and this may 
make us sound incorrigible—the fact 
that you can smoke and accompany the 
music with a little quiet drinking seems 
altogether more civilized! 

The question of location apart, the 
divisions in the jazz audience will 
remain a major problem. In total, the 
audience may be bigger, but divided as 
it is, it is not powerful. Of all the 
enormous number of records made for 
it, few sell in really rewarding quantities 
except those which receive a great deal 
of “ puffing” and break into what is 
virtually the pop market. Yet if more 
and more jazz voices are to be “pitched 
in an exaggerated key,” if attention can 
only be gained bv intense puffing, it is 
probable that qualitatively the music will 
decline—because already quality does 
not decide which gets the most puffing! 
And once the spurious is successfully 
sold, the next step is towards imitations 
of the spurious. 

Now those who disagree with us on 
the “mainstream” issue tend to suggest 
that we are actively seeking to create a 
new division, that we are categorizing 
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with prejudice, etc. Someone once said 
that there are only as many realities as 
one cares to imagine. If you will only 
forget about its controversial name, 
“mainstream” is surely as much of a 
reality as “traditional” or “modern”. 
Just how you identify something that 
exists isn’t very important, perhaps, but 
the music presented at, for instance, the 
Randall’s Island festival last year con- 
sisted almost entirely of “modern” jazz. 
A package called “Jazz For Moderns” 
that has just finished touring the country 
showed a similar state of mind. And 
recently we went to a concert of 
“modern” jazz at Town Hall where we 
heard Bill Evans, the M.J.Q., Ornette 
Coleman, Carmen McRae, Philly Jo 
Jones, Art Blakey—and Symphony Sid. 
The musical segregation was complete. 
In_the racially integrated audience (a 
full house, incidentally), and before and 
after the show, we did not see a single 
person we knew, or anyone we had 
encountered at other jazz venues. The 
average age seemed to be somewhere in 
the very early twenties. Less significantly, 
the average face was rather serious. 
earnest and unsmiling. Not many of 
these people, we concluded, were up at 
Hunter College for Duke’s concert the 
previous month. Yet thev didn’t seem 
remarkably hip, or cool. They accepted 
Symphony Sid's ungracious remarks at 
the end of Ornette’s set. They accepted 
the hokum in an interminable drum solo 
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by Philly Jo Jones. They accepted and 
wildly applauded a rather uninspired 
performance by the M.J.Q. They 
applauded soloists so that you could not 
hear the first few bars from the one who 
followed. And they obviously quickened 
and responded when Carmen McRae 
laid on mannerisms that derived from 
her cabaret appearances. (Hearing 
Carmen in person—Art Blakey, too— 
we were much more impressed than by 
records.) 

Such an audience, we felt, was not 
radically very different from the other 
jazz audiences. The proportion truly 
involved, committed, or in love with 
the music, was probably quite small, but 
it could be a verv influential nucleus. 
For the majority. the music might be a 
fad, and the occasion, in a curious way, 
fashionable. 

It is not necessary to understand to 
love. The first requisite of jazz is an 
audience which loves, with ardour, with 
enthusiasm. And knowledge is not the 
same thing as wisdom. Understanding 
and even wisdom can come as the love 
affair prospers. The loving is important, 
whether or not you agree with the other 
fellow’s taste and approve the object of 
his affections. It may be that now is 
the time for some clarion voice to 
remind us all that united we stand and 
divided we fall. Or is it logical to prefer 
the fellow with no taste at all to the one 
whose taste differs from our own? 
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—675— 
SPIRITUALS TO SWING 


When John Hammond produced the 
first “Spirituals To Swing” concert at 
Carnegie Hall in December 1938, he ful- 
filled ‘an ambition . . . to present a 
concert that would feature talented 
Negro artists from all over the country 
who had been denied entry to the white 
world of popular music.” Because the 
concert had such a purpose, and a strong 
emphasis on the blues, it had a unity 
lacking in the concert packages com- 
plained of in the foregoing section. The 
choice of artists for this and the concert 
of the following year reflects the greatest 
credit on John’s taste. More, and even 
allowing for his tremendous first-hand 
experience of the music, it indicates, as 
we can now recognize, a_ kind of 
prescience. 

Who were there? Well, for spirituals, 
Mitchell’s Christian Singers and_ the 
Golden Gate Quartet; for blues, Big 
Bill, Sonny Terry, Ida Cox, Joe Turner 
and Helen Humes; for piano, James P. 
Johnson. Count Basie, Meade Lux 
Lewis, Pete Johnson and Albert Am- 
mons: for small band _ interpretations, 
the Bechet- Ladnier Feetwarmers, the 
Kansas City Six and the Goodman 
Sextet; and for the big-band sound, in 
John’s words, “Count Basie and_ his 
greatest of all bands”. Emerging in 
these contexts were such distinguished 
soloists as Lips Page, Buck Clayton, 
Harry Edison, Dicky Wells, Lester 
Young, Herschell Evans, Fletcher Hen- 
derson and Lionel Hampton. 

“Legendary” is the word for these 
two concerts, and the excerpts now avail- 
able in a two-LP Vanguard set (VRS- 
8523/4) compose one of the most 
important jazz releases of the prolific 
‘fifties. It is more than an interesting 
souvenir of two historic occasions. It 
valuably supplements our appreciation 
of several great jazzmen now deceased. 
notably Tommy Ladnier, Lips Page and 
Charlie Christian, of whom we have too 
little on record. It also provides us with 
a number of classic performances, and it 
is an unexpected pleasure to be able to 
add to one’s collection previously un- 
known interpretations by such as Lester 
Young. Sidney Bechet, James P. John- 
son, Big Bill and Herschel Evans. 

In all the circumstances, the recording 
quality is surprisingly good. Taken from 
John Hammond's much-used acetates. 
Seymour Solomon and John Beaumont 
of Vanguard have really done a master- 
ful job of processing. The original 
recording was done with one mike only 
and the balance is superior to that of 
many public performances recorded a 
decade or more later when the advant- 
ages of tape were available. The sound 
has a considerable degree of presence, 
and since nearly all the drumming is by 
Jo Jones, it is no hardship that the 
drums are rather prominent. In fact. 
the records afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study Jo’s skill and sensitivity. 
It is interesting to compare his sending 
cvmbal slashes on “ Pagin’ The Devil ” 
with some of the washboard accents bv 
Bully City Red on “New John Henry”. 
Thus is the heritage preserved. 

There are too many good perform- 
ances to discuss them in anv detail here. 
One that immediately caught our fancy 
was a superb solo by Basie on “I Ain't 
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Got Nobody”. In the first part of this, 
he falls into an easy Hines vein, perhaps 
influenced by Fatha’s Okeh version. 
(When John Hammond played this Basie 
track to him, Earl asked quietly, “ Did 
I make that?’’) Later, Basie takes it 
more into the style with which he is 
normally associated, but the whole 
performance has continuity and natural- 
ness. Two numbers from Tommy 
Ladnier and Sidney Bechet, with James 
P. on piano, are superior to their 
famous Victors. Ladnier is heard to 
exceptional advantage, his time and fiery 
tone adding up to a quality that is both 
stimulating and vaguely disturbing, like 
that of Lips Page on the superb “Blues 
With Lips” with Basie’s band. Buck is 
impressive in almost every appearance, 
but is at his most effective with the 
Kansas City Six as a foil to Lester’s 
sauntering, melancholy tenor. The seven 
titles by. small Basie groups have an 
entirely unique sound and flavour— 
subtle, sensitive, smoky, evocative, as of 
men playing for themselves and listening 
to each other. 

There are highs and lows, but there 
isn't a drag on either record. The 
astonishing thing is that there is almost 
no exhibitionism. For most of the 
musicians, this was the first time they 
had played jazz in a concert hall. They 
hadn’t studied the effect of faster tempos 
and surface brilliance, so they per- 
formed almost exactly as they usually 
did in less pretentious surroundings. 


Even today, if people of Hammond’s 
experience selected artists and repertoire, 
concerts and festivals would attain far 
higher levels of artistic merit. 

The set carries informative and com- 
prehensive notes by John Hammond, 
Sterling A. Brown and Charles Edward 
Smith, plus the welcome news that there 
is still enough good material left for 
three LP sides! 


OUT WEST WITH WITHERSPOON 


Disappointing as are the Dot album 
by Barbara Dane and the Contemporary 
by Benny Carter (“‘ Swingin’ The 20s”), 
each contains satisfying glimpses of the 
greatest piano player in the business. He 
is to be heard again on a new jazz label, 
Hifijazz (J421), in support of Jimmy 
Witherspoon, along with good men like 
Roy Eldridge, Coleman Hawkins, Ben 
Webster and Vernon Alley. 

Recorded live at the Monterey 
Festival, the album has considerable 
atmosphere. Witherspoon may not be 
the greatest, but the fact of his being 
good enough to work for Jay McShann 
is a striking recommendation. It is 
impressive to hear how quickly he and 
the blues took command of the audience 
here. Perhaps it was in part an auto- 
matic reaction to simplicity after some 
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JOE JONES, LESTER YOUNG, FREDDIE GREENE, 


HERSCHEL EVANS, BUCK CLAYTON, COUNT BASIE, in the days of the ‘“‘Spirituals to Swing’ Concerts. 
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loftier preceding material? The _per- 
formances are pretty rugged and in the 
course of one he delivers some new 
lyrics he claims to have found in an 
encyclopedia : 


If fish can love in the water, 
'N worms can love undergroun’, 
If rats can love in a garbage can, 


Woman!—you better not turn me 
down. 
Later, in ‘“There’s Good Rockin’ 


Tonight,” we get puffing for some guys 
who were not even on the stand—Dizzy, 
Bird and Sonny Criss. These lyrics, by 
Jon Hendricks no doubt, go on to echo 
sentiments of Bird and Hugues Panassié: 
“We'll play some jazz, and bebop, 
too!’ Who said there was no differ- 
ence, that it was all one and indivisible? 
Oh, well, it is still Earl Hines who steals 
the show musically, and without really 
trying, but just by maintaining standards 
-—no hokum, no playing to the gallery, 
just perfection and a whole lot of feeling 
in introduction and accompaniment. It 
is amusing to follow him behind Hawk’s 
violent and quite unpredictable solo on 
““When I Been Drinkin’,” but he is even 
more rewarding behind the singer in the 
subsequent choruses. 

Witherspoon is rather less successful 
on another album made with the Randy 
Van Horne Singers and entitled ‘Feelin’ 
The Spirit” (Hifirecord R422), although 
much depends on how you want your 
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ange done. Most of it swings here, 
ut the artistry seems a little too con- 
trived, and we get the feeling—possibly 
unjustified—that the choir could be 
singing a jingle in praise of soap with 
equal sincerity the next minute. The 
album probably derives from the fact 
that Jimmy’s mother, a devout church- 
woman, heard him sing in public for the 
first time at Monterey and was intro- 
duced to the public there. It’s likely 
she had a word to say about his 
material, After all, at his age (he was 
born in Durdon, Arkansas in 1924), she 
may think her son should have his mind 
on more elevating subjects than rats in 
a garbage can. 


— 
NEW ENTRANTS 


Two new record companies have jazz 
musicians acting as a. and r. men, a 
distinctly welcome development. For 

ae-Cox-Enrica, it’s Teddy McRae, with 

ddie Wilcox as his aide-de-camp. For 
Wynne, it’s Leroy Lovett, whose contri- 
butions to Johnny Hodge’s small band 
you may remember. 

There is some attractive music on a 
Rae-Cox album under Edmond Hall's 
name called “Rumpus On Rampart 
Street’ (LP 1120). Of the ten titles, 
four feature a clarinet trio composed 
of Ed, brother Herbert, and the late, 
much-lamented Omer Simeon, with some 
neat writing by Eddie Wilcox. We have 
difficulty at times distinguishing between 
Ed and Herb, but Omer comes through 
with a typically mellow chorus (the 
third) on “Hallelujah”. The rhythm 
section is a good one, with Jimmie 
Crawford, Al Hall, Jimmy Raney, and 
Dick Cary at the piano. Dick plays 
well and inventively, with a good beat, 
and it seems time this extremely talented 
individual was more acclaimed. 

Messrs. Crawford and Hall (A1) 
accompany Erroll Garner’s brother 
Linton on Enrica 2001. Linton hasn’t 
the more famous Garner’s decided 

rsonality, but he plays in a crisp, 
right style that is quite meritorious. 
His wide, musical background is pains- 
takingly detailed by Nat Hentoff, the 
American Charles Fox of liner—eh, 
sleeve—notes. 

Biggest kick, for us, is ‘“‘ Bennie Green 
Swings The Blues” on Enrica 2002. 
Well recorded, this is an unpretentious 
blowing set with more of the ebullient 
Jimmie Forrest’s fertile tenor. The 
rhythm section consists of Sonny Clark 
(p), George Tucker (b) and Paul Gus- 
man (d), and the whole deal swings 
determinedly. 

Best of the Wynne sets is “Elling- 
tonia” (WLP 107), vet another album 
made under Cat Anderson’s leadership. 
Ellingtonians present are Cat, Butter, 
Nance (on violin), Jimmy Woode and 
Sam Woédyard, and they are assisted 
by Leroy Lovett (p), Budd Johnson (c 
_and ts) and Rudy Powell (as). There 
is one bull-ring epic which rivals the 
infamous “ Macarena,” but the other 
tracks have their moments. Budd’s 
clarinet on “ Accentuate,” a number 
with Latin-American dressing, has a 
delightful. almost New Orleans flavour, 
which suggests he should be featured 
more often on that instrument. His 


tenor is heard on the two best perform- 
ances, “ Goin’ No Placé” and “ Like, 
Dig!” The former has very effective 
backgrounds, the latter good solos by 
Butter and Cat. Butter also shines on 
“Chelsea Bridge,’ and Ray Nance 
fiddles with his customary whimsicality 
on most numbers. Sam drums with 
much finesse throughout, showing him- 
self, indeed, thoroughly adaptable to 
small-band needs. 

On WLP 108, Leroy Lovett leads a 
big band which, we gather, he put 
together in Philadelphia. It isn’t impres- 
sive, but maybe there were some first- 
time nerves. Featured are Bob Brown 
(ts), Kent Pope (as and c), and Sam 
Reed (as). Bob is hard and powerful, 
Kent (on c) basically out of the Good- 
man school, and Sam a fairly supple 
modernist. There is also an unnamed 
but enterprising trumpet. Lovett’s 
arrangements in several instances could 
sound exciting if interpreted by a more 
experienced and more swinging group. 
Records like these have, nevertheless, 
their value. In a few years, when some 
of the guys have made their mark, it 
will be interesting to return for origins. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ! 
LONDON ‘ORIGINS OF JAZZ’ SERIES 


Through mass deletion, this important and 
desirable series is now denied to collectors in 
this country. However, we do have at the 
present time, good stocks of over half the 
issues. But act at once! Send your wants 
list now. The price is not increased one 
penny... they remain at 28/6d. each! Bur, 
in this instance, we feel justified in charging 
1/6d. for postage on parcels of under three. 
If you require full details, send 1/6d. for 
50 page illustrated booklet, annotated accord. 
ing to availability. 


Only from:— 
THE SWING SHOP, Ib MITCHAM 
LANE, STREATHAM, S.W.16. 


(see also our usual page on back inside cover) 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at [00 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


MARCH: 
Tuesday Ist 


Fairweather—Brown All-Stars 


Wednesday 2nd. Alex Welsh and his band 


Thursday 3rd ... 
Friday 4h... 
Saturday 5th ... 
Sunday 6th 
Monday 7th 
Tuesday 8th 


Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Kenny Ball Jazzmen with Beryl Bryden 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Graham Stewart Jazz Band 


Wednesday 9th . Clyde Valley Stompers and Jesse Fuller 
Thursday 10th . Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Friday 11th 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Saturday 12th . Alex Welsh and his band 


Sunday 13th 


Kenny Ball Jazzmen, with Beryl Bryden and Jesse Fuller 


Monday 14th .... Graham Stewart Jazz Band 


Tuesday 15th ... Tan Bell's Jazzmen 


Wednesday 16th Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen and Jesse Fuller 
Thursday 17th . Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Friday 18th 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Saturday 19th . Alex Welsh and his band and Jesse Fuller 
Sunday 20th ... Graham Stewart Jazz Band 


Monday 21st ... 


Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 


Tuesday 22nd ... Fairweather—Brown All-Stars 
Wednesday 23rd Clyde Valley Stompers and Jesse Fuller 
Thursday 24th . Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Friday 25th .., 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Saturday 26th . Kenny Ball Jazzmen with Beryl Bryden 


Sunday 27th ... 
Monday 28th ... 
Tuesday 29th ... 


Graham Stewart Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen and Jesse Fuller 


Alex Welsh and his band 


Wednesday 30th Fairweather—Brown All-Stars 
Thursday 31st . Sonny Morris Jazzmen and Jesse Fulier 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0165. 
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OPINION 


NEVIL SKRIMSHIRE 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
and critics, who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of 
records played to them. Although no previous information 
is given as to what they are going to hear, they are, during 
the actual playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. 
Thus in no way is their judgment influenced by being un- 
aware of what they are hearing. As far as possible the 
records played to them are currently available items pro- 
curable from any record shop. 

Nevil Skrimshire is a record executive with E.M.I. for 
whom he keeps a fatherly eye on their jazz issues. In 
addition he plays rhythm guitar with the Diz Disley Quintet, 
and is an inveterate junkshopper and searcher after old 
and rare 78 r.p.m.’s. 

Sinclair Traill 


“Come And Get It’. Dicky Wells. Felsted FA) 7007 
One of the things that upset me with that record was the 
recording—that separation, with everyone sounding as if they 
were blowing into separate mikes. I didn’t go for Dicky Wells 
himself; it was a bit gimmicky and he tried to do too much. 
But I did like Everett Barksdale—at least I liked what he 
played, but not his tone, which is not at all pleasing. How- 
ever, he played some good blues phrases and was well backed 
by Major Holley. I thought the introduction was very over- 
arranged. without much jazz feeling. Altogether not too 
impressive, and the whole recording much too toppy. 


“Blues In B’’. Charlie Christian. 

The great Charlie Christian! What a pity more recordings 
like that one have not been done. It was part of a rehearsal 
and never originally meant for issue—the boys were just 
having a blow before Benny Goodman arrived. What is 
interesting is what you brought to my attention—they plav 
that in the key of b. Not many players can play in a difficult 
kev like that, but this group just go into it without a thought, 
and with no trouble at all. When I toured round with the 
J.A.P.T. I remember Oscar Peterson joined the show from the 
Continent. The first time he met Coleman Hawkins, Hawk 
suggested they play something in b. Away went Peterson; no 
trouble at all. He passed his test, and as far as Hawk was con- 
cerned he was accepted. But that is a great record; I always 
enjoy listening to Christian, one of the greatest guitarists to 
come up with jazz 


Philips BBL 7172 


“Blue Drag’. Django Reinhardt. Oriole MG 10019 
The thing I like about these early recordings by the Quintet 
of the Hot Club of France is the acoustic playing of Django 
and his heautiful, singing tone. It’s the sort of tone that gets 
completely lost once you start amplifying the instrument. To 
me it’s a terrible sin to amplify a guitar, for it ruins the 
instrument’s own beautiful. natural sound. An electrical noise 
is not a guitar sound at all! The bass playing there was a bit 
pudding-v. and the phrasing of the rhythm guitars was corny, 
but nevertheless I must admit I enjoy the sound of the Quintet. 
Of course. I never admire Graphelly’s playing very much. 
can take him with Django, but as a soloist he leaves me cold. 
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He is too obvious and uses that Gallic style of phrasing that 
nearly all harmonica players use. 


“Dark Was The Night’’. Blind Willie Johnson. Fontana TFE 17052 
__ That was a weird record. I think I might grow to like it 
if I heard it a time or two, but on first hearing it it didn’t do 
much for me. One has to accustom one’s ear to that kind 
of guitar playing—the instrument is purposely tuned flat and 
to get his notes he presses hard and slides his fingers along 
the strings at the same time. On first hearing I thought it 
was an Indian sitar or some such instrument. I would like 
to hear the other tracks, for it might give me more idea of 
what Johnson was actually trying to do. One has to get into 
a mood to listen to that kind of blues playing. As I said. I 
could probably get to like it a lot. 


“Beale Street Blues’. Venuti-Lang All Stars. Brunswick OE 9468 

I am very glad you played that, for that’s the kind of jazz 
I was brought up on—it’s the sort of record I'd always have 
in my collection. The wonderful swing from that front line. 
where everybody knows to perfection just what to do and 
how to do it. That lovely singing tone from Lang's guitar— 
and doesn’t he just show what an outstanding rhythm player 
he was? Did you catch that shuffle rhythm he played behind 
Teagarden’s vocal? And what a player Goodman was in those 
days—those fill-ins of his were very expert and just right. Of 
course when we come to Lang’s solo, we come to a point upon 
which Disley and I always disagree. Diz can’t see Lang at all 
—it’s strange but everything to Diz is Reinhardt and he can 
see no further than him. I have heaps of Lang in my collec- 
tion, and like it as much as anything Django ever did. Diz’s 
contention is that Lang is not a good jazz player, but I say 
that really doesn’t matter, for he had a tone and technique 
which fitted perfectly into the picture. Just because Lang 
didn’t do those fantastic runs that Reinhardt was so fond of, 
you can’t dismiss him as a jazz player. To return to the 
record, I should mention that Benny Goodman in those days 
was at his prime and was the hottest clarinettist of the 
Chicagoan school. And what of Charlie Teagarden? What 
a shame he didn’t record more, for he was such a great trum- 
peter that he deserved the fame accorded to Berrigan, or even 
Bix. His tone in all registers was wonderful, and what control! 
Joe Venuti was alright—he was always original and is the 
One jazz violinist I can listen to. 


“Up Blues’. Hampton Hawes-Barney Kessel. Vogue LAC 12195 

I am surprised to see thot was Hampton Hawes; if I hadn't 
seen the sleeve I would have thought it was Oscar Peterson 
ar André Previn. But reallv they all plav alike—that hard 
hitting style they all have, and I must confess I don’t like it 


Special Offer — The Jazz Review 


STANLEY DANCE said, in the Oct. ’59 issue of J.J., “‘there is always a lot 
of solid reading in ‘THE JAZZ REVIEW’. I, as well as many other fans 
and critics in England, know MR. DANCE is right. And in order to let 
you, the readers, test the value of thie statement | will send you on receipt 
of an address and a 3/9d. P.O. or ie, a recent sample copy. Waring! 
THE 1AZZ REVIEW is so good that you'll find yourself taking a subscriotion. 
Still 12 issues only cost 41/- (24 for 74/-) and despite DAVE CAREY’S 
timely remarks. it’s the best bareain in the world of jazz. Write im- 
mediately to JOHN $. CLEMENT, 22, LEYSWOOD DRIVE, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
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Edmond Hall te 
with Ellis Larkins, Milt Hinton, etc. 7 
PETITE FLEUR 


Petite fleur; Ellington medley: Prelude to a kiss, 

Do nothing till you hear from me, Solitude, Don't 

get around much anymore, Mood indigo, Take the ‘A’ 

train; Clarinet marmalade; Edmond Hall blues; 

Cook good; Off the road; Adam and Evie; 

Don’t give me sympathy © LTZ-T 151665 


Lionel Hampton 
with Elman, Stacy, Williams, Mezzrow, 
Hodges, Bailey, Jones, James, Carter, etc. 


recording dates 1937-39 


JIVIN’ THE VIBES 


Jivin’ the vibes; Buzzin, round with the bee; 

I know that you know; Drum stomp; Piano stomp; Baby, 

won't you please come home; The object of my affection; 

Muskrat ramble; Shoe shiner’s drag; I’m in the mood 

for swing; High society; It don’t mean a thing q 
@ CDN 129 RCA Camden 


Lionel Hampton 
with J. Hodges, J. Stacey, R. Stewart, 
H. Carney, Nat ‘King’ Cole 


recording dates 1937-1940 

On the sunny side of the street; Twelfth Street rag; 

Jack the bellboy; Central Avenue breakdown 
© RCX-1004 RCA 45 rpm Gold Standard@ 


Coleman Hawkins 
with Buck Clayton, Hank Jones, etc. 
THE HIGH AND MIGHTY HAWK 


Bird of prey blues; My one and only love; Vignette; 
Ooh-wee, Miss G.P.; You’ve changed; Get set 7 
@ SJA 2005 @ FAdJ 7005 Felsted 


Ted Heath and his music 
BIG BAND BLUES 


St. Louis blues; Memphis blues; Blues in the night; 

Limehouse blues; Basin Street blues; The jazz me 

blues; St. James’ Infirmary; Tin roof blues; It’s 

the bluest kind of blues my baby sings; Honky tonk 

train blues; A blues serenade; Royal Garden blues : 
© SKL 4074 LK 4324 Decca 


Woody Herman 
and his orchestra 


recording dates 1938-1944 

Indian boogie woogie; Woodchoppers’ ball; Chips’ 
boogie woogie; The golden wedding; Blue flame; 
Woodsheddin’ with Woody; Yard bird shuffle; Las 
chiapanecas; Four or five times; Down under; Who 
dat up dere? Irresistible you © LAT 8092 Brunswick 7 
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THIS MONTH H TO K 


hico Hamilton Quintet 
WE“ T SMELL OF SUCCESS 


Goodby: baby blues; Cheek to Chico; Love scene; 
dney’s theme; Jonalah; Jam; Night-beat; Concerto 
if jazz themes @ LAT 8225 Brunswick 


ig stuff; No more; Baby, don’t cry over you; 
@ OE 9172 Brunswick EP 


wt 2 The blues are brewin’; Do your duty; Guilty; 
You better go now @ OE 9199 Brunswick EP 


art 3 God bless the child; Them there eyes; 
on rainin’ papa he can’t make no time; This 
heaven to me @ OE 9251 Brunswick EP 


ilt Jackson 
in Benny Golson, Art Farmer, 
Jonnie Kaye, etc. 
BAGS’ OPUS 


ill wind; Blues for Diahann; Afternoon in Paris; 
I temember Clifford; Thinking of you; Whisper not 
@ SAH-T 6049 @ LTZ-T 15172 London 


ilt Jackson 
“ith Ronnie Peters, Frank Foster, Joe Newman, 
immy Cleveland, Lucky Thompson, etc. 
LENTY, PLENTY SOUL 


Plenty, plenty soul, Boogity boogity; Heartstrings; 


onette; The spirit-feel; Ignunt oil; Blues 
at twilight @ LTZ-K 15141 London 


Milt Jackson & Ray Charles 


brothers; How long blues; Cosmic ray, Blue funk; 
Bags’ guitar blues @ LTZ-K 15146 London 


Ahmad Jamal 
BUT NOT FOR ME 


But not for me; Surrey with the fringe on top: 
Moonlight in Vermont; Music, music, music; No great 


love; Poinciana; Woody’n you; What’s new 
LTZ-M 15162 London 


Ahmad Jamal 


Taboo; Should I; Stompin’ at the Savoy; The girl 
next door; I wish I knew; Cheek to cheek; Autumn 


in New York; Secret love; Squatty foo; That's all 
@ LTZ-M 15170 London 


J.J. Johnson and 

Kai Winding | 

with LeO Parker, Hank Jones, Lou Stein, 
Billy Bauer, Charlie Mingus, etc. 

JAY AND KAI 


Yesterdays; The boy next door; Lament; Blues for trombones; The 
major; What is this thing called love; Bernie’s tune; Co-op; 
Reflections; Blues in twos @ LTZ-C 15007. London 


The Tony Kinsey Quintet 
TIME GENTLEMEN PLEASE 


Autumn in Cuba; Satin doll; Twinkletoes; I didn’t know what 
time it was; Three moods; Cool me madam; Hallelujah; 


Time gentlemen please @ LK 4274 Decca 


Lee Konitz 
with Billy Bauer, Pete Ind, Don Ferrara, etc. 


THE REAL LEE KONITZ 


Straightaway; Foolin’ myself; You go to my head; 
My melancholy baby; Pennies in minor; Sweet and lovely; 
Easy livin’; Midway © LTZ-K 15147 London 


The quarter’s jazz records are fully detailed with 
notes on some important issues in the Decca-group 
Jazz Supplemetits. Supplement No. 18 covers Jan 
to March °59 and Supplement No. 19 covers April °59 
to June “59. You can obtain your Jazz Supplements 


either direct from us or from your dealer (price 9d each) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 


DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON 5 EII 
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PAUL SMITH QUINTET 


SAT. 5 MAR: LONDON, Royal Festival Hall 
SUN. 6 MAR: HAMMERSMITH, Gaumont 
MON. 7 MAR: LEEDS, Odeon 

TUE. 8 MAR: GLASGOW, Odeon 

WED. 9 MAR: NEWCASTLE, City Hall 


THUR. 10 MAR: 
FRI. 11 MAR: 
SAT. 12 MAR: 


SHEFFIELD, City Hall 


LEICESTER, De Montfort Hall 


HAROLD DAVISON presents 
NORMAN GRANZ’ 


“Jazz at the Philharmonic” 


FEATURING 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 


ROY ELDRIDGE 


MANCHESTER, Free Trade Hall 


JIMMY GIUFFRE TRIO 


SUN. 13 MAR: LIVERPOOL, Empire 
MON. 14 MAR: BIRMINGHAM, Odeon 
WED. 16 MAR: CARDIFF, Gaumont 


THUR. 17 MAR: 
FRI. 18 MAR: 


PORTSMOUTH, Guildhall 
BRISTOL, Colston Hall 


SAT. 19 MAR: VICTORIA, New Victoria 
SUN. 20 MAR: FINSBURY PARK, Astoria 
MON. 21 MAR: PLYMOUTH, Odeon 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


introduces 
THE INTERNATIONAL JAZZ CENTRE 


A NEW KIND OF MAIL ORDER SERVICE. 
On application you will receive Monthly Lists of British and American Records 
and Periodicals; also complete listings of 


All available records in specialised fields of Collecting 
| BLUES — FOLK — NEW ORLEANS etc. 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Dept. Jj). 


Write, Call or ’Phone 
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IN MY OPINION (from page 19) 


much. Alright as background music for a film. but not the 
kind of music I can listen to for pleasure. It’s all too obvious 
and stereotyped—no depth to it. Kessel’s playing there was 
not the best I’ve heard from him, but he at least you can 
recognise—those little licks he plays would always serve to 
identify him. 


“Nasty Boogie’. Champion Jack Dupree. London LTZ-K 15171 

Well I was not very happy about that one. Sort of mixture 
of rock-and-roll, blues and boogie—and with a quite unneces- 
sary band for a backing. You might well have played me one 
of the worst tracks on the record, but anyway I didn’t Jike it. 
You can’t hear Dupree for that awful band and I don’t mind 
his singing when it can be heard. There were some amusing 
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lyrics in that number, but the whole thing was really a mess. 
I think artists of his calibre should stay with the real blues 
and not try and be instrumentalists. 


“Breeze And |". George Williams & His Orchestra. London LTZT 15174 


Well I didn’t like that either! Not my cup of tea at all. 
Those big bands that are got together especially for a recording 
session, seldom come off. There was some nice voicing, but 
no solos of any real jazz interest and the band had no go! 
And that awful recording again—all top with no real separa- 
tion. I did like the scoring for tuba, it gave fine depth to the 
rhythm, but it was not a sensational arrangement. Joe 
Newman didn’t play badly, but I have heard him play better. 
But anvway to me all big band music such as this, except 
when its by Basie or Ellington, is just a waste of time. 
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NEW 
SCENE 


Things are looking up. Anyhow, the 
were definitely swinging in New York 
City during January of 1960. It seemed 
like old and good times with Basie at 
the Apollo, Sweets at Small’s, Illinois at 
Birdland, Dizzy at Basin Street East, 
Ray Bryant at the Jazz Gallery, Charlie 
Shavers at the. Metropole, Jonah at the 
Embers, Cannonball at the Half Note 
and Zutty for the afternoon people at 
said Metropole. (There was also Clyde 
McCoy at the Roundtable, but we won't 
go into that). 


BASIE: The Apollo, whence Basie 
travelled from three glorious weeks at 
Birdland, had been renovated during the 
holidays, but it didn’t make much 
difference. The band didn’t get a chance 
to show much, but what they did show 
was boss. Ol’ Man River, with the 
trumpets (in cups) a gas, Basie’s conduct- 
ing and the sweeping precision of the 
reeds ditto, and Sonny Payne’s drum 
display something else. On Bli Blop 
Blues, one of the best in the book, the 
tempo got a little scary, but it held, and 
the whole band was like a rock. Then 
there was some good stuff behind Joe 
Williams, who is definitely back in a 
blues groove. and has a fine new thing 
in Big Bill's | Had A Dream, arranged 
by Frank Foster. Such blues (Every 


Day was by Memphis Slim) prove the - 


direct link between the Basie Band and 
the good earth. And Joe can wail. He 
means it. 

On hand also were Lockjaw and 
Shirley Scott. doing some good cooking. 
notably In The Kitchen, Parts One and 
Two. Lockjaw is a wonderfully loose 
player (it sometimes seems as if he is 
shaking the notes from the horn, in 
pellets, clusters or garlands of sound) 
and his tone grows on you, like black 
olives. Being a Basie alumnus he was 
in proper place, noteably since he and 
Shirley and Arthur Edgehill were com- 
muting from “Count Basie’s” up the 
road a piece. There was also Pigmeat 
Markham, who is funny, if somewhat 
upsetting, and Stuffy Bryant, who 
danced, sang and even blew a trumpet 
(on Mack The Knife, he digs Louis). He 
was from the old school. and left you 
with a smile on your face. which is very 
much the way we like to be left. 

* * 


DAN MORGENSTERN 


SWEETS: Small’s Paradise. a club 
with a venerable place in jazz history, is 
almost always in a good groove. But it 
has been quite some time since it had 
sounds like those made by Harry 
“Sweets” Edison, Jimmy Forrest, Sir 
Charles Thompson, Gene Ramey and 
Elvin Jones. This is perhaps the best 
group Sweets has had since coming East. 
Jimmy and Elvin are regulars. Gene 
has been along since returning from 
Europe. Sir Charles is the best band- 
pianist Sweets has yet had. With Gene, 
who is not only a wonderful musician 
but a working musician as well, things 
never stop moving. and Sir Charles is in 
there with him. That has loosened up 
Elvin, who still can fire off some start- 
ling explosions but mainly keeps the 
beat going—perhaps because he simply 
can’t help it. He certainly seems to be 
having a ball. Jimmy Forrest is a 
swinging, free-wheeling tenor with a 
strong lyric streak often disguised in wry 
humour. Jimmy likes to quote, but his 
quotes are not clichés and sometimes fit 
startlingly well. He has the sound. 

Sweets is playing with more punch 
and conviction since he made it away 
from Hollywood Studioland. He has 
his own thing going, and it is an insinu- 
ating thing. His time is perfectly relaxed 
and makes use of pauses in a way which 
is kicks when the rhvthm section is 
working. His sense of humour is never 
far away. On the blues (and this band 
plays many blues) he may plead (“Give 
me some money —honey—oh, oh, 
oh... .”’) making use of repeated phrases 
ascending or descending, slowing down 
and accelerating., In the hands of some- 
one with less taste and a less sure con- 
ception, such playing might well become 
“jivey,” but Sweets means it, and he 
His tone has less vibrato than 
employed by his generation (Charlie, 
Dizzy, Emmett, Buck) and there is mgre 
Dizzy in him than Roy. But mainly 
Sweets is his own, and he has fashioned 
a style for himself which has been 
universally accepted in jazz circles. In 
his own way he is carrying on in the 
tradition of an almost forgotten. man, 
Frankie Newton, one of the ereatest 
trumnets. There is a world hetween 
Frankie’s universe and Sweets’. but 
there is a link. Tisten to Sweets on 
Jump For Me and see. Sweets opened 
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at Birdland a few days after quitting 


Small’s. Rex Stewart was due there the 
following week. 


* * * 


ILLINOIS: Birdland, Illinois 
Jacquet. who hadn't been there for a 
while, brought in a band which was a 
natural, but unfortunately shared billing 
with a non-drawer. The Al Belletto 
Sextet, a Dave Pellish group of imita- 
tors (the tenorman trod uncertain ground 
between Getz and Rollins, the baritone 
played Mulligan, the drummer was too 
loud) didn’t give Jacquet a chance to 
reach all the people who would have 
dug the message. 


Illinois had two trumpets, Emmett 
Berry and Elmon Wright, Eddie Bert on 
trombone, Cecil Payne, baritone, Adrian 
Acea, piano and arranger, Morris 
Edwards, bass, and our man Oliver Jack- 
son, drums. On vocals, former Elling- 
tonite Jimmy Grissom, now shouting 
some “urban” but not urbane blues in a 
big, healthy voice. Illinois, who is one 
of the most melodic of tenors, had some 
new things. A fine one is Sweet Suzanne, 
which has 12 bars like Mack The Knife 
(with alterations at the end), a familiarly 
singing bridge, and a return to our 
mythical Soho friend. This in relaxed 
bounce time, featuring a moving solo by 
Illinois, who has been off the scene (or 
rather, out of the spotlight) for too long. 
He showed off the sidemen on Fl/ying 
Home (“they even like this in Russia ”’) 
before going to work himself: A fine 
threesome by Emmett who is gaining 
new confidence lately, some solid and 
sound Eddie Bert, and a little offering 
by Cecil Payne, the best modern baritone 
man (wonder what happened to Leo 
Parker?). On Night In Tunisia, Cecil 
also shone, as did Acea, a fine piano 
man who has a distinctive gift as a 
composer-arranger in the stvle most 
native to Illinois’ bands (and those have 
been good ones since °46). The rhvthm 
was in the groove. Oliver Jackson got 
a chance to show what he can do in a 
bigger band, and when Jo Jones was in 
the house, he put that evtra snecial 
something in it. Playing behind Minois 
the way he likes it, behind Elmon 
Wright’s boppish trumpet the way he 
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wants it, and playing with the band to 
make it swing, Oliver was tasty and sub- 
stantial, a rare combination. This tand, 
minus Emmett and Bert, and perhaps 
without Oliver, is going on the road, 
backed by a new Illinois release on 
Roulette label. He is being booked 
by A.B.C., and that is not bad. It is to 
be hoped that Illinois Jacquet, a great 
tenorman, will find his old friends and 
make new ones when he brings his good, 
honest and swinging brand of jazz 
around the land. And next time Bird- 
land books him they should find better 
running mates to share the bill. 


* * 


Chris Barber, whose music we have 
really learned to like (who else would 
play a riff from Ko Ko behind a tradi- 
tional blues solo?) was motivated by 
love, not by antiquarianism, when he 
arranged for and supervised a recording 
session in New York the day before his 
departure for home last November. 

It was a way-out date. Nothing less 
than a resurrection of the original, 
Clarence Williams-type washboard band, 
with three of the men who made most 
of those Okeh, Columbia and Vocalion 
dates. Of these three, Ed Allen, Cecil 
Scott and Floyd Casey, one hadn’t been 
in a studio since then. That was Floyd 
Casey. a cherubic man who can say with 
just pride that he is sixty years old and 
doesn't feel (nor look) more than forty- 
some, and who had a brand-new wash- 
board with him (purchased that morn- 
ing). But his thimbles were old and well 
worn. The other two haven't been 
over-recorded either. Allen made his 
first appearance since before the war in 
the role of King Oliver on a “History Of 
The Jazz Trumpet” date in early °59. 
That was probably not a blowing date 
for the just 63-year-old former leader of 
a great riverboat band. (The ‘“Whisper- 
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ing Gold Orchestra”; with a name like 
that wouldn’t you have liked to hear it?). 
Cecil Scott hadn’t recorded since the 
mid-’forties, excepting a few dates with 
Willie “The Lion” Smith that didn’t get 
around much. 

Don Frye played and arranged for 
Cecil, his brother Lloyd and their Bright 
Boys. (Really bright, too... how about 
Frankie Newton, Dickie Wells and Bill 
Coleman?). Don later played with 
Frankie’s Uptown Serenaders and the 
first Kirbyites. For some two decades, 
he has been the intermission pianist at 
Jimmy Ryan’s. He has never lost his 
patience, nor his touch—though his last 
appearance on wax was back to back 
with Cliff Jackson in a two-record 78 set 
for Disc. That was in °44. 

Last but not least, there was the 
youngster of the band, Leonard Gaskin, 
the bass player who has held forth at 
Eddie Condon’s for some years now. He 
first recorded with J.J. Johnson, on the 
early Savoy date, in company with Bud 
Powell. Now, fifteen years later, he is 
part of a world he never made—and 
doing fine. ‘“ Yesterday, I recorded 
Strauss waltzes—now I’m here,” said 
Leonard, who, like everybody except 
Cecil, was slightly tired that morning. 
“Ts that half as weird as going from bop 
to Condon’s?” It was a wistful re- 
mark, so we grew wistful too, and asked 
a personal question: “But where is your 
heart?” The response was_ succinct. 
“Heart? Leonard Gaskin said, “.. . 
heart? I don’t know that word any 
more. I'm making a good living, though 
—playing music.” He did get into the 
spirit of things, though—as he does at 
Condon’s, especially since Buck Clayton 
is there. 

The session got off to a slightly 
nervous start. Chris was slightly excited; 
a good friend of ours on hand as 
advisor was suffering from a particularly 
insistent hangover, and there were per- 
haps more guests than had _ been 
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expected. Cecil brought with him one 
of his students, a son, and one of their 
friends. Somewhat shy, very young and 
delightfully unsophisticated about music, 
they were obviously impressed by the 
surroundings and marvellously polite, as 
young people seldom are these days. 
Cecil, as I said, brought a son. He has 
thirteen children, and I don’t know how 
many grandchildren. He has also had 
countless students; not only on reeds, 
but also in theory and such. Alonzo 
Levister, a talented young composer who 
is currently working on an opera with 
Lorraine Hansberry, took his first formal 
music lessons from Cecil Scott. Cecil is 
a jolly man, as befits a pater familias on 
such a grandiose scale, and he soon dis- 
pelled the gloom, aided by a bottle of 
good Scotch of which he, undisputedly, 
consumed a lion’s share. Somebody was 
late ‘somebody always is). When he 
arrivea (somebody had forgotten to give 
him a wakeup call) there were the usual 
sighs of relief, and things soon got 
rolling. 

The first number, a familiar one to 
warm up on, demonstrated that to most 
of these men recording still meant 
limited time. LP dates are a different 
story, and nobody has really created a 
formula for recording under the new 
freedom from rigid clocking strictures. It 
depends on the music to be made. In 
this case, Royal Garden Blues became 
the selection most reminiscent of the 
old mould, with one-chorus solos, a 
tricky intro, and a _ single ensemble 
chorus out. There were cute breaks by 
all hands and a wonderful stop-time 
chorus by Casey. Allen and Scott still 
went like jam and butter. Allen’s 
chorus, with a “talking’’ mute, made 
everybody beam with the knowledge that 
the gentleman with the gold-rimmed 
spectacles and the kind and modest man- 
ner could. still blow. And Cecil’s slash 
and verve were there. as ever. Still, 
there was a bit of holding back, as yet. 
But it settled all the necessary points: 
Allen was blowing, the memory of what 
this music required was still in his and 
Scott’s and Casey’s bones, Frye had that 
rock and knew just what to do and 
Gaskin could feel and make the right 
beat. 

Next, as the proper medicine, a slow 
blues to get relaxed on. Two choruses 
for Cecil, Allen and Frye in that order, 
and a wash-board break at the end. This 
one ran to four takes, with 2 and 3 short 
ones due to ensemble fluffs. The first 
was great but the fourth had it, running 
5:38 in a really relaxed groove. Allen’s 
lead and preaching choruses and Cecil’s 
eloquence were matched by some fine 
Frye piano with contemporary changes 
(picked up by Gaskin with evident 
relish) and a full, rich sound. Casey's 
time was never dragging, and he knows 
how to play the washboard right— 
without any tin—which is a rare art. 
Casey had been playing drums for many. 
many years (he was always firstly a 
drummer). He and Allen play six nights 
a week at a taxi-dance Hall on 14th 
Street in Manhattan. They've been there 
seventeen years now; among their com- 
panions are Abe Bolar, the fine Kansas 
City bassist, and Rudy Powell, who pre- 
ceded Gene Sedric with Fats. That these 
men still love music and still play with 
spirit is a tribute to them and to the 
durable powers of jazz. 

Next came an experiment. Cecil had 
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prought with him a much-worn acetate 
of the 1929 Bright Boys Victor recording 
In A Corner. And a record player. The 
sound came through the scratched sur- 
face and after a few plays everybody 
had it. And everybody was gassed by 
Dicky Wells and Frankie Newton, as 
well as by the cute coda by Cecil, on 
baritone sax. Cecil had brought his 
tenor along, and he now proceeded to 
warm it up by practising the very same 
coda with the band. Things got together. 
The tune had a familiar ring, and we 
finally located its cousin among our 
Jelly Roll memories. Jelly called it 
Load Of Coal and recorded it two years 
later. “‘ Man, we never even heard of 
Jelly in °29,” said Don Frye when this 
bit of research was presented to him. 
What rung the bell was the washboard 
solo over stop-chords by the band— 
on Coal it’s Cozy Cole tickling the 
cymbals. ... Anyhow, In A Corner was 
a gas, with Cecil soloing on both clarinet 
and tenor, with that big, smeary tenor- 
sound of his; the humour never far 
below the surface. 

Sweet Georgia Brown brought things 
back to familiar ground. This was a 
clarinet feature for Cecil. who had prac- 
tically taken over the a&r functions by 
then. Ed Allen is a mild-mannered man, 
but on the ride-out he took over, as is 
only right and proper for a trumpet 
man. Allen played with great clarity 
and precision, punching without blasting 
and constructing a lead part of great 
melodic clarity. It is not “old-fashioned” 
playing at all. It has the precision of 
good New Orleans and Riverboat jazz. 
The precision comes, no doubt, from the 
days when bands were called upon to 
play for ofay dancing and had to do 
a lot of reading. 

Allen has often been mentioned in 
connection with King Oliver, and un- 
doubtedly he comes close. especially in 
his attack—insofar as it is possible to 
judge such things from what we have 
on record of Oliver. There is the stuff 
with the mutes (Allen has a wooden mute 
the likes of which we have never seen 
and which he has had “for quite a few 
years”) and the tight sound. But Allen 
has been around all these years since 
King passed away, and his ears have 
certainly not been closed. For one 
thing. there is Louis in him. And also 
something all his own, which in a way 
reminds one, obliquely, of Bobby 
Hackett. Musical stuff. 

Should we try a little singing? Why 
not. As Cecil reminds everybody, Don 
Frye can sing pretty good. So we get 
Please Don't Talk About Me When I'm 
Gone, a good old one, with a disarming 
vocal by Don that should come with the 
record on film. Don Frye has that 
informal authority which a long-time 
solo performer could be expected to 
have. Yet only the best ones acquire it. 
and fewer still retain along with it an 
undiminished capacity for ensemble play- 
ing. Don's got it, no doubt—he isn't 
nervous about the piano. As for singing, 
in his morning voice and with the seem- 
ingly ever-present cigarette—“ are you 
sure you want it... 7?” Try it, anyway. 
It’s good, with a swinging bass chorus 
by Gaskin—pretty good for a heartless 
soul—and a good fast one by Allen: 
along with nice trimmings like a River- 
boat Shuffle intro. 

In a surprisingly short time this band 
has become a band, playing together in 
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a style which echoes but never imitates 
the past. And it has standards. It 
requires six takes to do this one to every- 
one’s satisfaction—the control booth 
being satisfied long before the musicians. 
(Modernists, take note). The way it 
comes out, there is only half a chorus 
by Gaskin and none by Allen, but in 
compensation there is his work with a 
bucket-mute behind the vocal, which is 
something else, and a witty contribution 
by Casey as well as a reprise of the 
vocal chorus. 

Next, a rocking blues which achieves 
a truly timeless mode: just a story-telling 
blues. It’s catchy, and a trombonist who 
happens to be in the house joins in on 
the second take, to make things even 
more universal. All hands acquit them- 
selves with honours, with Allen recalling 
Mutt Carey driving things home, now 
that the triumvirate has come about. 
Cecil, on tenor, speaks out. 

So does he om the next number—his 
choice, Perdido. Sure, didn't the wash- 
board bands always play a lot of tunes? 
Cecil’s tenor is kicks, like it was on the 
Teddy Hill sides—they used to call it 
“gutty” tenor playing. Allen's riff be- 
hind the tenor solo is of mainstream 
vintage, jazz label. A_ solo spot by 
Frye, and Cecil takes up the clarinet for 
one, coming in again on the release in 
the ensemble out. which jumps. The 
washboard is no longer a novel sound 
but just a good rhythmic foundation, 
calling for more delicate playing from 
the horns than a drum—at this tempo— 
and not thinkable without a good bass. 
(Sure, there was often no bass on the old 
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sides—but Cyrus St. Clair’s tuba; and 
what a tuba that was). 

It's mellow—but time is running short. 
The bottle is empty. Further visitors 
have appeared, and they are welcome. 
It’s not a bad idea to have some sweet 
young things on the scene when record- 
ing—there is all kinds of inspiration, and 
a recording session always 
warmth. With the warmth comes relaxa- 
tion, and that old and trusted camel can 
still carry The Sheik all the way to 
Harlem's Araby, good in one trip. The 
trombone is in on this one, too, and in 
the looseknit final ensemble, two 
choruses worth. everybody really goes. 
led with controlled fire by Allen’s open 
horn. 

The final word is the blues again—the 
first one, slow, was Prune Juice Blues, 
the second (fast) wasn’t named on the 
spot, and this final one, from slow drag 
to jump, and jumping all the way home. 
is also not officially named. It was a 
happy session blues. What had begun 
as a nostalgic experiment had ended as 
blowing jazz. It was a fine idea. 


A few days after the Washboarder's 
date, one of our favourite pianists was 
recording. with his trio: Ray Brvant, 
brother Tom on bass and Oliver Jack- 
son on drums. Three swinging cats. We 
came down for what turned out to be 
the third session in that many days. 

By the time we arrived things were 
pretty relaxed. The idea of this album 
(for Signature - Hannover) was “great 
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modern jazz composers,” plus one 
original. So far, Bird, Dizzy, Monk and 
Benny Golson had been represented, 
and now it was time for another great 
modern jazz composer, Duke Ellington. 
Duke was not the A&R man’s idea, but 
this tune was. It was a new one which 
one of the label’s girl singers had just 
cut: A Hundred Dreams From Now. 
It, was a lovely ballad, with one of those 
Ellington channels that takes you way 
out and brings you back home again, 
sweetly, but it was unfamiliar to every- 
one. So there was sheet music, and with 
all that round-the-clock stuff behind him 
Ray wasn’t quite ready to go into it. 
There was a somewhat tentative take, 
which was set aside when Ray said, 
quietly but with determination, “ Let’s 
try something else.” The A&R man was 
on a Donna Lee kick, but “we did one 
of Bird,” said Ray, who didn’t feel like 
Indiana changes right then. 

When Ray is waiting, or just noodling, 
it’s liable to be Sneakin’ Around, an 
original swinger with a incisive repeated 
phrase which detonates into some up- 
tempo blues which finds a groove and 
Stays in it. Ray is not one of the fancy 
boys, although he could show some of 
them a few things around a piano. He 
comes to the point, which is telling a 
story. and he’s got an educated left hand 
to add authority to his tales. With two 
close people along, there is no struggle 
to go through. One nice thing about 
Ray is that he can play solo, trio, with 
one horn or with many horns and always 
come through as Ray Bryant, piano— 
not to mention his gifts as an accom- 
panist for singers. And while Ray can 
be deep, he can also be happy. What 
he plays always comes out jazz rather 
than music to dig Bellevue by. 

Sneakin’ Around comes out perfect in 
take two—take one was not up to Ray’s 
standards, hangover notwithstanding. By 
the time Bag’s Groove gets under way 
Eddie Locke, another close friend, had 
entered. An exceptionally pretty young 
lady was also on the scene. (So we like 
to make that point. In fact, we advocate 
it.) Bags is in the groove by take two. 
A fine solo by Tommy on this. Tommy 
plays full bass, melodic bass, and swing- 
ing bass and has it all together. And 
there is behind him not only his brother 
but also a little cat who with each 
hearing comes closer to being our 
favourite drummer. Everything he 
plays makes sense, and everything he 
plays he lays down for somebody to 
play on, which is a rare thing in a day 
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when drummers often play the Wolf to 
Little Red Riding Hood horns. Oliver 
listens, and he feels what he hears. He 
just naturally swings. Oliver Jackson is 
a natural drummer—and nature plus a 
good mentor (named Jonathan Jones) 
has produced a_ really infectious 
musician who makes everybody play by 
playing so much himself. 

It was time for a remake of the Duke 
ballad. After relaxing with the blues it 
came out perfect in one take, Ray bring- 
ing out the melody fully this time, gently 
exploring possibilities while leaving the 
contours intact. And for a closer, the 
leader’s choice for Ellingtonia—Take 
The A Train, with a choo-choo introduc- 
tion by Oliver and appropriate fadeout 
ditto. 

Time for the boys to go home and rest 
up for the night’s Emberings? No, sir. 
Time for a walk, lunch and a little con- 
versation; time to stop at 802 on the way 
to see if Oliver has a cheque for an 
earlier date, then on to _ Beefsteak 
Charlie’s down the block. Then back to 
the studio. where Charlie Shavers is ex- 
pected. This one is for Mercury, and 
there was one yesterday as well. Charlie 
soon arrives. beret and all, and after 
some warmup runs that would scare a 
lot of trumpet plavers, we’re off to the 
Alamo, in shuffle rhvthm. There is some 
trouble with the break leading into 
Charie’s solo, but take four is good, 
with an intercut for Ray’s solo, which 
wasn’t to his liking. 

Charlie wrote a good tune in 
Undecided, and he plays the hel out of 
it. This time it’s with a cup mute, and 
he works out a unison riff with Ray. 
On the bridge of the third chorus Charlie 
strolls with the piano laying out, Tom 
walking and Oliver using brush and 
stick. one of each. That breaks Charlie 
up, “The first cat I ever saw do that, 
was Walter Johnson, with Smack. And 
O'Neill Spencer . . . he was something 
else. Once. in Mills Blue Rhythm Band, 
we plaved the Alhambra downtown, and 
some friendly sheriff had laid this real 
Texan cowboy outfit on O'Neill. So 
what did he do? He went out and 
rented a horse and rode the b 
right into the ioint one night. Right 
onto the dance floor. So all these people 
come running, waiters, managers, every- 
body—and there he is on the horse, real 
glamorous—when all of a sudden the 
horse just lifts his tail, quietly—and 
leaves a message right in the centre of 
the dance floor . . . broke it up! ” 

“Give me some surface noise,” Charlie 
tells Oliver. Brushes sweeping on the 
snare, that is. And on to Makin’ 
Whoonee. slow. smooth, with a roll from 
Ray behind Charlie’s pretty onen horn; 
down to the fancy ending. Charlie is 
a creator. and one can feel in his con- 
ception that he is a first-rate arranger. 
There is never, with Charlie, a moment’s 
boredom or routine plaving. He starts 
it off. and it’s up to the band to follow. 
He gives clues, of course, but he keeps 
you on your toes.... He has an innate 
sense of drama. Charlie really has to 
be seen in action to be fully appreciated. 
Not that the music doesn’t come through 
unaided—but it is hard to tell how much 
sheer physical energy goes into the play- 
ing. One of the reasons why Charlie 
rarely has recorded really up to par is 
probablv that he hates to stay in one 
place while playing. He may jump up 
and down, do a complete turnaround, 
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execute a deep kneebend or stand up 
straight in the air like a rounded stick. 
He is a born acrobat of the trumpet, and 
—_ of life and ideas as a precocious 

id. 

The final take of the session, Russian 
Lullaby is one of those rare ones that 
captures Charlie at his best. It is very 
fast, and begins with an introduction for 
trumpet and drums which fully exploits 
the dramatic possibilities of the horn, 
zig-zagging like lightning, and then—like 
a shot to the solar plexus—drops into 
the first swinging chorus. The melody 
has that Slav quality that Charlie likes 
(he is a big Tchaikowsky man, and what 
is this but an adaptation of a theme 
from Swan Lake?) and he mixes it up 
a bit. There is a brief but stirring inter- 
lude by Ray, and then some sensational 
closing statements by Mr. Shavers, surely 
one of the world’s most exciting trum- 
peters. There are three takes of this, 
each different enough to issue all of 
them. But that’s dreaming. Take three 
will probably be it, with that nice fat 
“F” topping off the introduction. 

So there is something to look forward 
to. We had intended also to describe 
four wonderful sessions by Stanley 
Dance, but got carried away. We'll get 
to them soon. And there was a very 
exciting Earl Hines date we want to tell 
you about. Don’t run out and spend 
all your cash yet—there will be goodies 
in 1960. 
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HUMPHREY | 
LYTTELTON 


AND HIS 


BAND 
Coming Your Way! 


March 


Ist South Harrow—British 

‘ Legion Hall 

3rd Watford—United 

Servicemen’s Club 

4th Uxbridge—Burton’s Ballroom 

Sth Maidstone—Royal Star 

Hotel 

9th Marquee—Oxford Street 

10th Northampton— 

lith Witham—Public Hall 

12th Felixstowe—Pier Pavilion 

13th Norwich—Theatre Royal 

14th University College—London 

17th B.B.C.—Music with a Beat 

18th Croydon—Star Hotel 

19th Nantwich 
L 


20th ough—Essold 

Cinema 
21st Chester—Wall City Jazz 
Club 


23rd Marquee 

24th Hampton Court—Jazz Club 

25th Hinkley—St. George’s 
Ballroom 

> 26th Clipstone—Miners Welfare 
Ballroom 

27th Scunthorpe—Essoldo 

Cinema 
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FRANK DUTTON 


218. Ed Allen 

Details of the life of trumpeter Ed 
Allen have been requested by James 
Lytham, of Peasedown St. John, near 


Bath. 

Edward Allen was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee on December 15, 1897, mov- 
ing to St. Louis when very young. He 
took piano and cornet lessons, eventu- 
ally making his first professional appear- 
ance at the age of 16; later he spent two 


years on the Mississippi riverboats with 


Charlie Creath’s band. Returning to St. 
Louis, he formed his own band which 
included such men as Gene Sedric, 
Johnny St. Cyr and Pops Foster. In 
1924 he went to Chicago and worked 
with Earl Hines, moving shortly after- 
wards to New York to take a job in Joe 
Jordan’s band. 

He made many records with Clarence 
Williams from 1926 to 1935, several of 
which are available here in EP form. 
Allen’s playing reached its peak during 
this period; his style, basically derived 
from Louis Armstrong, could at times 
bear an uncanny resemblance to that of 
Joe Smith. As well as being an author- 
itative small-group trumpeter, Allen pro- 
vided a number of excellent accompani- 
ments to blues singers, including the 
great Bessie Smith. 

During the last twenty years he has 
receded into semi-obscurity, playing at 
dance halls and private dates in the New 
York area. However, a recent report 
from Chris Barber during his last 
American tour states that Allen has 
recorded again for the first time in 
many years, cutting up to ten numbers 
(under Stanley Dance’s supervision) 
with a washboard band which included 
Don Frye (p), Leonard Gaskin (bs), and 
his old buddies from the Clarence Wil- 
liams days, Cecil Scott (clt) and Floyd 
Casey (wbd). It is possible that this 
session mav be issued here in the 
Columbia “Lansdowne Jazz” series. and 
if Ed Allen has been keeping his lips in 
good blowing form the results should 
prove interesting. 


219. Queries, Queries All The Time 
Can anvone help Alan Mears of Hill- 
ingdon with personnel and_ recording 
details of Sittin’ In A Corner (G470)/ 
That Old Gang Of Mine (G471) on 
Guardsman 1419. and I'll See You In 
My Dreams (G1206) on Guardsman 
1700, all labelled as the “‘ New Jersey 
Dance Orchestra”; also of Steppin’ In 
Society (NN788) on Aco G15794, 
labelled as the “Cleveland Society 
Orchestra” ? The “G” numbers are 


controls and not true master numbers, 
and it has been rumoured that the first 
coupling is by the Ben Selvin Orchestra 
of 1923 vintage. Dreams has likewise 
been attributed to the Ben Bernie 
Orchestra of around 1925; these identifi- 
cations seem to be little more than 
guesswork so far, judging from _ the 
meagre information I possess. The Aco 
issue bears a true Vocalion master 
number, however, which dates from 
New York about May 1925. This one 
has been reported as featuring Red 
Nichols (tpt) and Bobby Davis (alt /clt). 
Assistance, please! 

The personnel of In A Shanty In Old 
Shanty Town/Beat It Out, Bumpin’ Boy, 
by Slam Stewart and his Royal Rhythm 
Boys on Decca F7804, is requested by 
J. Vein of Edmonton, who is particularly 
interested in the identity of the pianist. 
This was recorded on October 23, 1939, 
but it is significant that Charles 
Delaunay does not list these titles under 
Stewart’s name in his 1948 Hot Disco- 
graphy. Could they have been issued in 
America credited to some other leader? 

A number of readers have been asking 
for information on recordings by Peewee 
Hunt, particularly his “ Dixieland 
Classics” sets and the “Cole Porter a 
la Dixie” album. Despite the fact that 
in the past Mr. Walter Hunt has used 
jazzmen such as Matty Matlock and 
Rosy McHargue, my personal feeling is 
that his brand of music is outside the 
jazz boundary-line: it might be described 
as on a par with Spike Jones—good for 
a laugh once or twice, but with little or 
no true jazz meaning. As a result I 
have not studied this band’s recordings 
and have no information available. If 
anyone would care to supply personnel 
and recording details for the collections 
listed above, I shall be perfectly willing 
to print them. 

Details of a composition _ titled 
Serenade To Berny, co-authored by 
Quincy Jones, Art Farmer and Lionel 
Hampton, are required by J. E. Bridge 
of Battersea, who asks if this has been 
recorded and if so, whether it is avail- 
able in this country. I am unable to 
trace this title in the English lists, and 
must therefore presume that it has not 
vet been issued here. Come on, cata- 
loguers—prove me wrong! 

Col. L. W. Tippett writes across the 
world from Auckland, New Zealand to 
enguire about Harry Raderman’s Jazz 
Orchestra playing Make That Trombone 
Laugh (7102) / Dardanella (7107) on 
Edison 50637. Cpl. Tippett correctly 


observes that Raderman played trom- 
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bone with the Ted Lewis band; in fact, 
he seems to have been on all Ted Lewis 
recordings from 1919 to 1931, taking 
time out for odd sessions under his own 
name. By master-comparison these 
sides must have been recorded in early 
January, 1920, as a set of adjoining 
Edison masters (7099-7101) were cut on 
January 9. The location, in all prob- 
ability, was the Edison studio at Orange, 
New Jersey, but the personnel is un- 
known. Perhaps the Edison study team 
of our American contemporary Record 
Research has some additional data? 


220. Arnett Cobb 

Here are the details of Arnett Cobb's 
Holy Smoke/Lunar Moon on American 
Columbia 39369. These titles were 
recorded in New York on January 19, 
1951, with Lamar Wright (tpt), Michael 
Woods (tbn), Arnett Cobb (ten), Charlie 
Fowlkes (bar), George Rhodes (p), Carl 
Pruitt (bs), Al Walker (d). Master 
numbers are CO45044 and CO45047 
respectively. Finally, our apologies to 
M. G. Shera, of London, who sent in this 
question, for the delay in supplying the 
information. Investigation is still pro- 
ceeding with other queries posed by Mr. 
Shera, and also those of a number of 
other readers who may be thinking that 
they have been forgotten. .. . 


221. Muggsy Spanier 

Dave Carey writes concerning the 
recent release on RCA RD27132 of the 
famous sixteen Ragtime Band titles, with 
specific reference to the fact that on the 
English and American sleeves the fol- 
lowing titles are claimed to be from 
alternate unissued masters: Relaxin’ At 
The Touro, That Da Da Strain, Lone- 
some Road, Eccentric, At The Jazz Band 
Ball, Big Butter And Egg Man, Livery 
Stable Blues, Riverboat Shuffle and 
Someday Sweetheart. Dave's succinct 
comment, as far as comparison with 
criginal English/Australian and 
earlier HMV EP/LP releases is con- 
cerned, is “ This is all eyewash”! He 
goes on to say that all versions on these 
issues and on the RCA are absolutely 
identical, apart from inferior re-recording 
on the latest release; and that if there 
are anv different takes (which seems 
doubtful) they would have appeared in 
America on the original Bluebird 78’s. 
To clear this point, who can compare 
the Bluebird 78’s with RCA RD27132? 


213. Missing Persons’ Dept. (Take 2) 
There seems to be a sudden un- 

explained rash of disappearances among 

our clientele! This time the letter 


| x | 
/ 
: 


undelivered was addressed 


returned 
to A. Gordon-Stewart, who wrote giving 
an address in Gibraltar; this appears to 


have been a Service address. If Mr. 

Gordon-Stewart happens to sec this, 

perhaps he would advise us of his 

present whereabouts? 

211. Commodore 10-inch 78 
Series (Part 2) 


r.p.m. 


As for 526, minus Newton, Smith 

and Payne. April 20, 1939. 
Yesterdays (24404-1). 

528 Leonard Feather’s All Star Jam 
Band:— Bobby Hackett (cnt/g) 
Pete Brown (alt/tpt) Joe Marsala 
(clt/ten) Joe Bushkin (p/cls) Ray 
Biondi (g/vln) Art Shapiro (bs) 
George Wettling (d). 


Bernard Addison (g) John Kirby 
(bs) Sidney Catlett (d). May 1940, 
Dedication (R2998). 
534 Joe Bushkin (p solos). 
ay 17, 1940, 


May 17, 
Blue Chips (R2959) / In A Little 
Spanish Town (R2960). 
535 Eddie Condon and his Band:— 
Marty Marsala (cnt) George Brunies 


We reached issue 520 in the first part March 10, 1938. (thn) Peewee Russell (clt) Fats 
of this listing—see last month’s column For He's a Jolly Good Fellow Waller (p) Eddie Condon (g) Art 
—and here’s another batch for the num- (M775; vcl by Leo Watson). Shapiro (bs) George Wettling (d). 
bers men to pull to pieces :— As for coupling, but sub. Leonard November c.12, 1940. 
$21 Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith ( p solos). Feather (p). March 10, 1938. Oh, Sister, Ain’t That Hot? 
: February 1939. Let's Get Happy (M777). (29055-2)/(You're Some) Pretty 7 
oe of Spring ( )/Fading —_§29 Bud Freeman (ten) and Jess Stacy Doll (29057-1) is 
J 13, 1939. i i 
$22 Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith (p solos). "She's Funny That Way (R21262). Eddie Condon and his Bend: 
February 1939. Jess Stacy (p solo). June 13. 1939. Georgia Grind (29054-1)/Dancing 
(543.2) (B536-5) / Finger You're Driving Me Crazy (R2127- Fool (29056-1). 
uster -2). -3). 
530 Eddie Condon and his Band:— (clt) Joe Sullivan (p) Zutty Singleton 
Morning Air (B531-2)/Passionette Max Kaminsky (cat) Brad Gowans (d). March 194], N 
(B535-3). (v-tbn) Peewee Russell (clt) Joe Deuces Wild (R4050)/The Last 
524 Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith (p solos). — (P) aoa es (g) - Time I Saw Chicago (R4051). Dear 
February 1939. apiro (bs) George Wettling (4)... 538 Joe Sullivan (p solos). March 1941. ,_ 
Concentrating (B533-2) / Sneak- Del Mar Rag (R4054)/For Ever- ing 
away (B537-1). Strut Miss Lizzie (25707-1)/It’s more (R4060). Barb 
525 Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith (p solos). Right Here For You (25708-1). 539 Three Deuces:—as for $37. argue 
February 1939. 531 Eddie Condon and his Band :—as March 1941. has f 
The Boy In The Boat ( )/ for 530. G Jig Walk (R4049)/About Face 
Between the Devil and the 1 Ain't | 557 6. (R4052). 
Deep Blue Sea ( ). None o' My Jelly Roll (25706- : the 
526 Billie Holiday and her Orchestra: — 1)/Ballin’ the Jack (25709-1). $40 Joe Sullivan (p solos). March 1941. band 
Frank Newton (tpt) Tab Smith (alt/ Joe Bushkin (p solos). Andy's Blues (R4053) Summer. for \ 
iy May 17. 1940. time (R4061). is su 
sop) Kenneth Hollen, Stanley Payne 
(ten) Sonny White (p) Jimmy McLin Serenade In_ Thirds (R2957) | 1 541 Chu Berry and his Jazz Ensem- — (mad 
(g) Johnny Williams (bs) Ed Dough- Can't Get Started (R2958). ble:—Lips Page (tpt) Chu Berry § techr 
erty (d) Billie Holiday (vcl). 533 Chocolate Dandies:—Roy Edridge (ten) Clyde Hart (p) Al Casey (g) Al Asmi 
April 20, 1939. (tpt), Benny Carter (alt), Coleman Morgan (bs) Harry Jaeger (d). musi 
Strange Fruit (24403-2)/Fine and Hawkins (ten), Bernard Addison (g), ; September 1941. hard 
Mellow (24405-1). John Kirby (bs), Sidney Catlett (d). Blowing Up a Breeze (R4178)/ musi 
$27 Billie Holiday and her Orchestra : — May, 1°40. Monday at Minton’s (What's It clich 
as for 526. April 20, 1939. Smack (R2995). : To You?) (R4180). Th 
I Gotta Right to Sing the Blues Coleman Hawkins and his ; whic 
24406-2). Rhythm :—Coleman Hawkins (ten) (to be continued.) 
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NON-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Dear Sir, 

James Asman has written an interest- 
ing and provocative article on Chris 
Barber’s band, but I feel that he has not 
argued all his points conclusively. He 
has forgotten that “the elastic swinging 
beat of a true jazz group,” which he says 
Barber’s band lacks, appeared only after 
the decline of the idiom which Barber’s 
band emulates. The vacuum of ideas 
for which he rebukes Monty Sunshine 
is surely due to lack of creative ability 
(made irritatingly obvious by his adept 
technique) rather than a need for an 
Asman-approved cultural heritage. If a 
musician has to rely upon clichés it is 
hard to see that he is any better a 
musician because he has learned those 
clichés in church or on a prison farm. 

The important problem, however, 
which Mr. Asman merely touches upon, 
is the nature of the jazz language. A 
musician who has studied another’s style 
thoroughly enough to produce a photo- 
graphic imitation deserves little respect 
as a jazz player. But surely a musician 
who traces the path beyond his idols to 
the worksong-blues-gospel origins, and 
produces an original style but one 
distinctly Negro-American deserves little 
more respect? 

Thus, learning the jazz language might 
consist of learning the jazz highway 
code of rhythm, melodic improvisation 
and possibly harmony, and developing 
from it not only a personal but also a 
non-American style. It seems to me 
that Halcox, Fairweather, Turner, Coe 
and some others are doing remarkably 
well in this, but the best example, of 
course, was Django Reinhardt. 

EDMUND NANKIVELL, 
London, N.9. 


MODERN JAZZ PIANO 


Dear Sir, 

There are several points I should like 
to make concerning Michael Gibson’s 
article (Modern Jazz Piano) in the 
February issue. First, I think it is true 
to savy Monk wasn’t the first at Minton’s 
—only one of them. Other pianists 
at that time included Clyde Hart (in the 
opinion of some, he was the first) and 
Tadd Dameron. 

I feel Mr. Gibson’s remarks about 
Bud Powell are most misleading. It is 
simply not true that Powell has mostly 
played ballads in recent years. I heard 
him last April in Paris on three occa- 
sions, and he averaged about one ballad 
to four medium or up-tempo numbers. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


Moreover, few of these were at very 
slow tempo. There also didn’t seem to 
be anything wrong with his fingering at 
up-tempo either. 

That Old Black Magic seems to m2 
to be one of Powell’s most unfortunate 
records in recent years, whereas I find 
his playing on the Massey Hall Quintet 
album excellent, and his solo on Hot 
House one of the best he has ever done. 

Judging Powell solely by his output 
for Norman Granz, or so it seems, Mr. 
Gibson comes to the conclusion that the 
‘fifties have marked his falling away. It 
would be as well to point out that most 
of Powell’s best records of any given 
period have been made for Blue Note, 
and the Time Waits album, and parts of 
the one before that (Bud!), are vastly 
superior to all but a few of his Granz 
records. The best Powell of all how- 
ever, is to be found on his first Vogue 
LP, and various small group records he 
made in 1946 with Jay Jay Johnson and 
also Dexter Gordon, for Savoy. Per- 
haps Mr. Gibson should listen again to 
these records. 

Whatever else Monk may be accused 
of, I don’t think pretentiousness is a fair 
criticism. Personally, I find Smoke Gets 
In Your Eyes one of his more satisfying 
records. It would not matter if Monk 
never made another record—his playing 
on Blue Monk (Esquire) and his two 
Riverside albums made at the Five Spot 
with Johnny Griffin should convince 
most people he isn’t “bluffing”. 

It might have been a good idea if Mr. 
Gibson had used the space devoted to 
Brubeck (perhaps if we ignore him, he’ll 
go away) to write about Tadd Dameron, 
a highly individual pianist who has 
much to contribute (his solo Bulla-babe 
on his Fontainebleau album is a gem), 
Duke Jordan and Al Haig. All three 
seem no longer to be “ fashionable,” and 
have not been well'represented on record 
in recent years. 

Amongst the newer pianists, how 
about Red Garland, Wynton Kelly, 
Tommy Flanagan and Junior Mance for 
a start? Mr. Gibson needs to do a 
little more listening, I think. od 

M. G. SHERA, 
Eastbourne. 


BA BA BLACKSHEEP 
Dear Sir, 

I looked in Vain (a suburb of East 
Orange, midway between South Orange 
and Maplewood) for some mention of 
They All Played Ragtime in Dan Mor- 
genstern’s article on Donald Lambert 
(January, 1960). Rudi Blesh and Harriet 
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Janis may not have discovered Lambert, 
but they brought him to the attention 
of the jazz public—or at least that part 
of it that read their book. There is 
nothing of any importance in Morgen- 
stern’s article not already in They All 
Played Ragtime, in spite of the fact that 
the book is almost ten years old. 

There is something in the book that’s 
not in the article, however: mention of 
Lambert’s Circle recordings. Circle 
scheduled and even advertised, I believe, 
but never released an LP (Circle L-4001) 
which was to include Valse Bluette/ 
Golden Earrings/Harlem  Strut/Liza/ 
Lullaby In Rhythm/ Russian Lullaby. 1 
once asked Blesh about the LP. I don’t 
remember that he gave me an answer as 
to why it was never issued, but he did 
say that Lambert was very conscientious 
about the date and worked hard. 

J. S. SHIPMAN, 
Waban, Mass. 


PRO-CHRIS 
Dear Sir, 

May I be permitted to reply to Mr. J. 
Asmans’ article (February) on the Chris 
Barber Band? 

Mr. Asman started his article by say- 
ing that British football teams were 
being trounced abroad and referred this 
to jazz bands. Perhaps he can tell me 
where, either at home or abroad, the 
Barber band has been trounced. Every 
concert they play is full to capacity. 

What other traditional jazz band 
would venture to play some of the 
numbers which Barber has recently in- 
troduced? Too many groups are stuck 
in a quagmire, reproducing all the old, 
well-worn numbers, but this is not true 
of Barber. His band is always striving 
for something new and original. 

Then Mr. Asman starts to criticize 
the members of the band, but in my 
—- the band has improved beyond 
all measure. Halcox is now one of the 
hottest jazz trumpeters on the traditional 
scene today. For a fine example of this 
hear his solo in Ice Cream or the 
ensemble in Gotta Travel On from the 
band’s latest LP. He continues to say 
that Sunshine is a mere greenhorn com- 
pared with the great jazz clarinettists. 
Please give him a chance; don't kill the 
embryo before it is born. The band 
has only been playing together for about 
six years, and one cannot expect them 
to be masters just yet. 

Now to Chris himself. Chris is one 
of the greatest trombonists alive today. 
Later he will, undoubtedly, rank along- 
side Kid Ory, Jack Teagarden, and 
Honore Dutrey. His playing is of the 
very best tailgate variety. Mr. Asman 
says that he is jerky and sterile. 

Also, why was Barber asked to play 
in the States? He was picked after his 
recordings had been heard by some of 
the world’s most prominent jazz critics. 
These men have heard all there is to 
hear in jazz. They have seen almost all 
the great jazzmen come and go (includ- 
ing King Oliver). Surely, this is con- 
clusive proof of the capability of the 
band. 

In conclusion, I would like to remind 
our so-called jazz critics that Barber has 
had to tolerate much unwarranted 
criticism. When will thev stop dogging 
him, and realize that his band is one of 
the finest examples of revivalist jazz. 

D. H EY 


London, $.E.18 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


PAPA DIP: 

(a) All Of Me; (b) Wl Be Glad When You’re 

Dead, You Rascal You-—(c) Shine; (d) Dear 
Old Southland 


(Philips BBE 12244. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The first two tracks feature Louis 
fronting what was more or less the old 
Bernie Young band, with which he 
barnstormed through the South in the 
early ‘thirties; it was one of the best 
and happiest large groups he ever had, 
perhaps because the personnel included 
many of his “home town boys”. There 
is about their music the feel if not the 
shape of a New Orleans ensemble, a 
group exuberance that was often lack- 
ing in later bands. Preston Jackson, 
Lester Boone and Al Washington con- 
tribute carefree, knockabout solos, 
whilst Louis’ singing and playing is in 
the classic category. 

“Shine” is another old and good 
friend, although Louis’ tone is thinner 
and his phrasing less relaxed than on 
the other tracks; also, the band is rather 
cumbersome, despite the familiar names. 
Finally, another classic — “Southland” 
finds Louis in a “ Muggles,” “ No Papa, 
No” mood, with Buck Washington’s 
fine piano in warm sympathy. 

All four tracks have been previously 
issued, and it seems a pity that Philips 
won't take the trouble to make avail- 
able a few of the other, now-deleted 
masterpieces from the same era. 

(a) Louis Armstrong, Zilmer Randolph (tpts); 
Preston Jackson (tbn); Lester Boone, George 
James (alto); Al Washington (ten); Charlie 
Alexander (p); Mike McKendrick (bjo); John 
Lindsay (bs); Tubby Hall (d). Chicago, 6/11/31. 

(b) as (a). 28/4/31. 

4c) Louis Armstrong, George Orendorf (tpts); 
Luther Craven (tbn); Marshall Royal (cit); Les 
Hite (alt); Franz jackson (ten); Jimmy Prince 
(p); Ceele Burke (bjo); Bill Bailey (bs); 
Lione! Hampton (d, vibes). Chicago, 9/3/31. 

(d) Louis Armstrong (tpt); Buck Washington 
(p). Chicago, 5/4/30. 


CHARLIE BARNET 


CHEROKEE: 

Cherokee; Redskin Rhumba; Serenade To May; 

Moten Swing; Pompton Turnpike; East Side, West 

Side (20} min.)—Charleston Alley; Skyliner; 

Blue Juice; Code 288A; Southern Fried; Smiles 
(21 min.) 


(Top Rank 35/037. 12inLP. 35s.) 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


With the help of some smart arrange- 
ments by Bill Holman and a workman- 


‘like studio band, containing a number 


of old ex-Barnetites, this is an effort to 
recreate some of Barnet’s past successes. 
On the whole the attempt comes off. 
The rhythm section is first class, both 
drummers driving the band along very 
well. Clark Terry solos on “ Smiles,” 


Pompton,” “East Side” and “ Sere- 


nade To May,” and the trumpet on 
“Code,” “ Moten,” “Charleston” and 
“ Blue Juice” is by Shavers. The other 
soloists of note are Billy Byers, who 
takes all the trombone solos, Dick 
Hafer (“Code”), pianist Pierce, and of 
course Mr. Barnet himself. The leader 
por tenor and soprano and although 
e€ manages to play with a certain 
amount of swing, he has a somewhat 
jerky style that is not altogether 
satisfactory. 
S.T. 


Barnet (ten/sop); Charlie Shavers, Irving 
Markowitz, Clark Terry, Al Stewart (tpts); Billy 
Byers, Frank Saracco, Bobby Byrne, Erwin Price 
(tbns); Danny Bank (bari); Dick Hafer (ten); 
Kurt Bloom (ten); Vinnie Dee (alt); Pete 
Mondello (alt/ten/bari); Chubby Jackson (bs); 
Nat Pierce (p); Terry Snyder and/or Don 
Lamond (d); Bunny Briggs (vcl). New York, 
September, 1958. 


RECORD 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON; 


BASIE REUNION 
Blues | Like To Hear; Love Jumped Out; John’s 
Idea (24 min.)—Baby Don’t Tell On Me; Rose- 
land Shuffle (174 min.) 


(Esquire 32-087. 12inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 


Of all the rehabilitating sessions, and 
there have been quite a quantity lately, 
this one I think comes up as the best of 
them all. The music is entirely un- 
ostentatious, being just a series of good 
solos and cleanly knit ensembles, played 
over a rhythm that has a wonderful pul- 
sating beat. The two Jones, with Freddie 
Greene and the excellent Nat Pierce, 
constitute a rhythm team, that I am 
sure could not be bettered. The four 
piece front line acquit themselves well. 
Clayton’s stature as a jazz trumpeter 
has never been in doubt, and he here 
shows himself as a stimulating individ- 
ualist. Collins comes not far behind him, 
his tone is a little less warm, but he 
plays with imagination and _ verve. 
Quinichette plays with characteristic 
power and pulse, being not afraid to 
honk when he thinks the occasion de- 
mands, and Washington boots along on 
his baritone horn, shouting, sometimes 
rather strident, but never emotionless. 

It is primarily a blues album, but 


Peter Tanner Lester Young 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Sonny Rollins Vogue LAC 12213 
Kennedy Brown Sonny Rollins Vogue LAC 12213 **** 
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REVIEWS 


PETER TANNER: 


TONY STANDISH: 


there is something of special interest on 
every track, and the music all the time 
shows a splendid strength and vitality. 
I don’t think any one track is any better 
than the next, but would single out for 
special mention Clayton’s beautifully 
delicate solo on “Blues I Like To Hear” 
(me too); the great opening ensemble to 
“Love Jumped Out”—and what a fine 
tune this is!; the tremendous opening to 
“John’s ” with Greene and Jones J. really 
laying down a beat Basie fashion; Quini- 
chette’s humorous chorus on “Baby”; 
and the great Waller-style piano from 
Pierce on “Roseland”, a track on which 
that old Tea-for-Two riff just fits in to 
perfection. 

Whilst not perhaps the highest of the 
fi, the sound is pretty good. ar 

Buck Clayton, Shad Collins (tpts); Paul 
Quinichette (ten); Jack Washington (bari); Nat 
Pierce (p); Freddie Greene (g); Eddie Jones 
(bs); Jo Jones (d). 5/9/58. 


COUNT BASIE 
THE ATOMIC MR. BASIE: 


Kid From Red Bank; Duet—Teddy The Toad; 
Flight Of The Foo Birds 


(Columbia ESG 7774. EP. 10s. 7d.) 
Whirly-Bird; Splanky—After Supper; Fantail 
(Columbia ESG 7787. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


Two stereo extended plays from the 
12in. “Atomic Mr. Basie”, reviewed in 
June, 1958. It is exasperating that 
“Double-O” and “Midnight Blue” are 
not included on either of these records, 
as, for reasons unknown, these two titles 
although originally part of the mono LP, 
were omitted from the stereo LP. The 
other missing title is the very popular 
“Lil Darling”, which was included on 
both the 12in. LPs. 

However, let us not cavil about the 
music we have got, for these records are 
superb, both in sound and content. 


LOUIS BELLSON 
FLYING HICKORY: 
Seediess Grapefruit; Smiling King—Flying Hickory; 
That’s Bell’s Son 
(HMV 7EG 8539. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


This was quite an interesting group, 
though the results are not perhaps as 
exciting as they might have been. Re- 
corded when Bellson was drumming 
with the Dorsev brothers’ orchestra, this 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


pick-up group included Charlie Shavers 
and Eddie Wasserman in the personnel. 

“Grapefruit” was written and arranged 
by Don Redman and features some good 
muted trumpet from Shavers who also 
scores on “Flying Hickory”, a really 
swinging performance with good trom- 
bone from Vincent Forchetti. Ernie 
Wilkins wrote the pun on the leader’s 
name especially for the session, but it 
still remains littlke more than another 
variation of “Blue Lou”. 


Charlie Shavers (tpt); Vincent Forchetti (tbn); 
Red Press (alt); Eddie Wasserman (ten); Ted 
Lee (bar); Lou Stein (p); Bill Cronk (bs); Louis 
Bellson (d). New York, April, 1956. 


STEVE BENBOW 

MIXED BAG: 

The Oak And The Ash; Three Black Crows; 
Johnny Todd; King Of B 3 Van Di "s 
Land; The Fox; Columbo (15 min.)—Soldier, 
Soldier; The Willow Garden; Cosher Bailey’s 
Engine; She’s Like The Swallow; Foggy Mountain 
Top; Un Canadien Errant; The Women Are Worse 

Than The Men (14} min.) 
(77 LE 12-1. 12inLP. 37s. 6d.) 


It is not necessary to say that Steve 
Benbow has come on a lot. He was good 
when he first recorded. He is a very 
settled singer, but not at all a purist, and 
he is widening his repertoire. The title 
—‘“Mixed Bag”—is appropriate. 

There are songs here which seem to 
come (I nearly said “stem”, that word 
beloved by jazzdiggers) from Burl Ives, 
Frank Crumit, the Carter Family, Ewan 
MacColl, and the great traditional 
source. For some odd reason, it is com- 
mon to include in these folksy collec- 
tions something in a foreign language— 
I can never understand why. The ex- 
ample here is the last track but one, 
French Canadian. If an LP of a Sardin- 
ian folk singer contained one track 
devoted to “Barbara Allen” sung in 
English, we should all laugh. 

It is a pleasure to have a singer with 
a fine command of melody and of 
material, good taste, excellent guitar, 
vitality, and his own personality. It 
shows us the gap left by the defection 
of Burl Ives, once called bv Carl Sand- 
burg “the greatest folk singer in the 
world”. That may or may not be true, 
but we really lost something when that 
fine singer turned himself into a rather 
undistinguished film actor. Let’s hope he 
fills his bank account and turns back to 
singing ‘as a hobby. 

These are good songs and they are 
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well, and humorously, sung. Benbow’s 
own guitar is used most effectively. The 
Playing time is too short for a 12-inch 


record. 
GB. 


ACKER BILK 
THE SEVEN AGES OF ACKER: 
(a) In A Persian Market; (b) I’m Goin’ Home; 
(a) Ory’s Creole Trombone; (d) Summer Set; 
(c) Let The Light From The Lighthouse Shine On 
Me; (a) The Gay Hussar (163 min.)—(a) Tiger 
Rag; (a) Lucky Rock; (a) Cushion Foot Stomp; 
(e) Run Come See Jerusalem; (a2) Old Comrades 
March min.) 
(Columbia 33SX 1205. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Regular readers will know by now 
that I number myself among Acker 
Bilk’s many admirers. It is a fact, and 
because I have high regard for his music 


- I deplore the almost unbearably bad 


recording that has been inflicted upon 
him recently. If this jarring, ugly sound 
is high fidelity then give me the Arm- 
strong Okehs and the Jelly Roll Victors 
any day—on 78 r.p.m. 

However, even poor recording cannot 
completely conceal the stomping vigour 
of the band—the ensembles literally 
shudder with intensity. Acker, as he al- 
ways seems to be, is as hot as a blow- 
lamp. His ensemble playing is creative 
and aware and his solos, notably on 
“Lucky Rock” and the out-of-season 
“Summer Set”, are among his best on 
record. Ken Sims, too, gets a chance to 
blow (“Tiger Rag’, “Persian Market’’) 
and proves that not only is he as good 
a lead as you'll find but that he also has 
plenty to say in solo. His current form 
puts him with Colyer, Halcox, Fair- 
weather and Kenny Ball as one of the 
best jazz trumpeters in Britain. The 
tunes are all good ones, containing 
pleasant innovations, and my only com- 
plaints, apart from the recording, con- 
cern the choppy banjo (like females, 
banjos should be stroked, not belted, for 
the best results) and the singing. Both 
Acker and Ron McKay need the band 
swinging behind them to hide the fact 
that, technically, they don’t have good 
voices. Acker gets his metre all wron 
on “Jerusalem” and McKay, hinde 
by the Bilkeemer Singers, wobbles dis- 
tractingly throughout “Lighthouse”. 

The cover is amusing but irrelevant, 
the sleeve notes nonsensical. “a 


(a) Acker Bilk (cit); Ken Sims (tpt); John 
Mortimer (tbn); Ron McKay (d); Ernie Price 
(bs); Roy James (djo). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(b) Same. Bilk (vcl). 

(c) as (a) McKay (vel). 

(d) Bilk (clit) with D. Collett (p); Price, 
James, McKay. 

(e) Bilk (vcl) with Price, James, McKay. 
London, 10.3.59, 30.9.59, 7.10.50, 14.10.59. 


LES BROWN/GENE KRUPA/ 
RAYMOND SCOTT/WOODY 
HERMAN 

THE BIG, BIG BANDS: 

Mexican Hat Dance—Les Brown & His Orchestra; 

Drummin’ Man—Gene Krupa & His Orchestra— 

The Toy Trumpet—Raymond Scott & His Quintet; 

Northwest Passage—Woody Herman & His 
Orchestra 


(Fontana TFE 17217. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

All of these were big hits in their 
day, so I suppose there is some justifi- 
cation for their reissue. 

The first track sounds like the Artie 
Shaw band of the late “thirties with Les 
himself, presumably, taking the clarinet 
solo, plus some fair trumpet. “Drummin’ 
Man,” with a vocal by Irene Daye, dates 
back to 1939 and sounds like it, except 
for Corky Cornelius’ trumpet. Raymond 
Scott’s “Toy Trumpet” remains an 
attractive novelty, but has little connec- 
tion. with jazz, and just how this group 
comes under the title of “The Big, Big 
Bands” baffles me! The final track is 
the best. Recorded in 1945, it is an 
excellent arrangement that has dated 
little. It contains some exciting vibes 
work from Marjorie Hyams; Woody’s 
astringent clarinet; and some exciting 
tenor from Flip Phillips. The band 
play with fine swing and precision, 
particularly in the ensemble passages. 


DAVE BRUBECK 
JAZZ AT THE COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC: 
Ali The Things You Are; Laura; Lullaby In 
Rhythm (20 min.)—I’ll Never Smile Again; | 
Remember You; For All We Know (20 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12110. I2inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


GONE WITH THE WIND: 

Swanee River; The Lonesome Road; Georgia On 

My Mind; Camotown Races (Take |) (23 min. )— 

Camptown Races (Take 2); Short’nin’ Bread; 

Basin Street Blues; Ol’ Man River; Gone With 
The Wind (19 min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5071. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
The first of these was recorded “live” 
at a concert in 1953; the second is a 
studio recording made last year and 
shows just how much the Brubeck 

Quartet has developed over the years. 

The big difference is that the group 
now swings—in fact, I have never heard 
it sWing so much as it does on the new 
disc. Of course, Wright and Morello 
are a superb rhythm team—far superior 
to Crotty and Dodge—but Brubeck him- 
self has become less “percussive” and 
more loosely and rhythmically relaxed. 
Desmond is more lyrical—he plays with 
more emotion and his tone has more 
bite—and the group itself has become 
more integrated. It seems to me that 
the musicians enjoy playing together far 
more than they used to. 

But don’t think that I’m dismissing 
the 1953 record: there’s plenty of good 
music on it. The performance of “All 
The Things You Are” is outstanding 


photo: BOB THIELE, STRAYHORN, DUKE, JUNE HARVEY. Pye 


with Desmond playing warmly and 
eloquently and Brubeck building up his 
solo with mounting excitement. None 
of other tracks, however, reaches the 
standard of this one. 

It’s hard to single out the best track 
on the new disc. Brubeck and Desmond 
are full of ideas on “Gone With The 
Wind,” there is a fine bluesy feeling in 
“Lonesome Road” and Morello’s drum- 
ming on “Short’nin’” is something to 
marvel at. Recorded sound, by the 
way, is excellent. 

K.B. 


LAE 12110: Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Des- 
mond (alt); Ron Crotty (bs); Joe Dodge (d). 
California, 14th December, 1953. 

TFL 5071: Brubeck (p); Desmond (alt); 
Eugene Wright (bs); Joe Morello (d). 22nd and 
23rd April, 1959. 


DAVE BRUBECK 


IN EUROPE. No. 1}: 
Wonderful Copenhagen—Like Someone In Love 


IN EUROPE. No. 2: 
Tangerine Parts 1 and 2 


(Fontana TFE 17196 & 17198. EPs. 12s. 3d.) 


Reissues from the 12-inch LP re- 
viewed in our April 1959 issue, these 
are probably the most popular things 
that Brubeck has so far attempted. With 
the advent of Gene Wright and Joe 
Morello, the rhythm became much 
stronger, with the result that Paul 
Desmond’s alto solos achieved much 
more purpose than hitherto. “Copen- 
hagen” is played in waltz time against 
4/4 by the drummer, an_ interesting 
experiment that is very creditably man- 
aged. “Tangerine” is much too long for 
me, but I know Brubeck supporters rate 
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The packaging is 
S.T. 


it as a juicy morsel. 
very smart. 


RAY BRYANT 
Little Susie. Parts 2 and 4 


(Pye 7N 25052. 45. 6s. 4d.) 


This must be one of the strangest 
records ever to see the light of day. 
Bryant’s catchy composition “ L.S.” was 
recorded in four parts; two for the 
Signature label and the other two for 
American Columbia. Why? I just 
don’t know. Anyway, what you do have 
here is good enough, but as one might 
expect rather disjointed. The tune is 
an infectious one, with a_ repeated 
phrase which builds into a blues groove. 
Bryant is a fine jazz pianist, with a sure 
touch and nice left hand. I have heard 
he was wonderful at Newport, so_per- 
haps someone will soon issue an LP of 
his over here. He recently made a 
great one for Signature—listening Mr. 


Pye? 
S.T. 


Ray Bryant (p); Tom Bryant (bs); Oliver 
Jackson (d). 


CAB CALLOWAY 


Minnie The Moocher; The Jumpin’ Jive—Eadie Was 
A Lady; Miss Otis Regrets 


(Fontana TFE 17216. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Although Cab Calloway was always 
more of an entertainer than a jazz 
singer, he always had a good, swingy 
band behind him. The Hi-de-hos here 
are somewhat tiresome, but there is 
some instrumental interest to be heard 
on “Minnie” and “Jumpin’ Jive’—the 
former with its good growl trumpet and 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


the latter with some solo space reserved 
for the late, and great, Chu Berry. 


Minnie—Jonah Jones, Russell Smith, Shad 
Collins, Lamar Wright (tpts); Quentin Jackson, 
Keg Johnson (tbns); Hilton Jefferson, J. Chab- 
ama, Andrew Brown, Ted McRae; Walter Thomas 
{saxes); Benny Payne (p); Danny Barker (g); 
Milton Hinton (bs); Cozy Cole (d). 2/2/42. 

jumpin—Doc Cheatham, Mouse Randolph, 
Wright (tpts); Claude Jones, De Priest Wheeler, 
Johnson (tbns); Chu Berry, Chauncey Houghton, 
Brown, Thomas (saxes); Morris White (g); 
Payne, Hinton, Cole. 17/7/39. 

Eadie—Edwin Swayzee, Wright, Cheatham 
(tpts); Harry White, Wheeler (tbns); Arville 
Harris, Eddie Barefield, Brown, Thomas (saxes); 
Al Morgan (bs); LeRoy Maxey (d); Payne (p); 
White (g). 7/12/32. 

Miss Otis—Same as above except Claude Jones 
(tbn) added, and Thornton Blue replaces Bare- 
field. 2/7/35. 


JIMMY CLEVELAND 
MAP OF CLEVELAND: 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; A Hundred Years From 
Today; Marie; Jay Bird (18 min.)—The Best 
Things In Life Are Free; Stardust; Jimmy’s Old 
Funky Blues (184 min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14023. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is a very tuneful set, made note- 
able by the unusual arrangements of 
Ernie Wilkins. Except for the tenor, 
it is a session for brass, but the music 
is never loud, Wilkins’ scoring for the 


an exceptionally broad sound. Part of 
the reason for this is the use of tuba, 
which is played with great agility by 
Don Butterfield. He even solos with 
credit on “Jimmy’s O.F. Blues,” sharing 
the honours with Richardson who man- 
ages to make the flute sound like a jazz 
instrument. 

Admirers of the work of Junior 
Mance will hear him at his best on the 
colourful arrangements of ‘Sweet 
Chariot,” and he and Taylor work 
extremely well together throughout the 
whole album. Sometimes I find Cleve- 
land’s playing just a little too ornate 
and fussy, but his technique is so 
tremendous that I think it sometimes 
leads him astray. He is at his best here 
on “Hundred Years” and a strangely 
simple “Stardust” which gets sympa- 
thetic treatment from Royal on flugel 
horn. Copeland’s lead trumpet is good 
throughout. 


Jimmy Cleveland (tbn); Ray Copeland (tpt); 
Ernie Royal (fgl-horn); Jerome Richardson (ten/ 
fte); Don Butterfield (tuba); Junior Mance (p); 
Art Taylor (d); unknown (bs). 


MILES DAVIS 
Straight, No Chaser. Parts 1 and 2 
(Fontana TFE 17197. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Originally part of ‘“ Milestones,” the 
12-inch LP which was reviewed in our 


The rhythm is very strong, and even 
Philly Joe Jones (certainly the loudest, 
but not necessarily the best modern 
drummer in captivity) plays with taste 
and sympathy for the soloists. I find 
the solo work of both Adderly and 
Coltrane somewhat too fussy, but these 
were early days for both of them. Miles 
plays in his usual impassive fashion, 
constructing a long solo that is full of 
gloomy interest. Another example of 
an outstanding sleeve from Fontana. 


S.T. 
Davis (tpt); Julian Cannonball Adderley (alt); 
John Coltrane (ten); Red Garland (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Philly Joe Jones (d). 1958. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO 
THE BUDDY DE FRANCO ORCHESTRA: 
Flying Home—Dancing In The Dark; Moonglow; 
Time On My Hands; Indian Love Call 
(HMV 7EG 8541. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


De Franco is an excellent technician, 
both cool—as on the first side—and 
coldly rhapsodic, as in the medley on 
the reverse. Unfortunately, he suffers 
from having nothing to say and by 
using an instrument which—in contem- 
porary jazz—has practically outlived its 
usefulness, whether we like that or not. 
Pleasant enough in a rather obsequious 
way, but unlikely to attract much 
interest. A fitting accompaniment to 
the clinking of cutlery. 


ensemble passages being kept low, with May 1959 issue. GB. 
‘REEDS 
THAT 
MATTER’ ‘THE ART ‘HERB ELLIS 
featuring LESTER YOUNG, OF DJANGO’ on. 


J. Records Ltd - 8-11 Great Castle Street - London + W.1 


BEN WEBSTER, 
COLEMAN HAWKINS — 


1944 re-issues 
MERCURY MMB12013 LP 
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...A favourite Ellington disc. 


‘HISTORICALLY SPEAKING 
— THE DUKE’ 
(with new sleeve notes by Benny Green) 


PARLOPHONE PMC1116 LP 


H.M.V. CLP1336 (‘Verve’ series) LP 


Famous 1937 recordings 
H.M.V. CLP1340 LP 


‘BEN WEBSTER 

AND ASSOCIATES’ 

who include SUD JOHNSON, 
COLEMAN HAWKINS, 

ROY ELDRIDGE 


More vintage Goodman! als 
NY G “ «BREAKFAST DANCE PLUS 
BEN OODMAN AND BARBECUE’ 
TREASURE CHEST’ Vol. 2 three new LP’s 
featuring a new COUNT BASIE record in th 
LIONEL HAMPTON featuring JOE WILLIAMS 
COLUMBIA 33$X1200 Columbia 
HARRY JAMES available ‘Lansdowne’ 
MGM-C-807 LP n Stereo—SC) ies! 
See separate advertisement 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


TOMMY DORSEY 

THE TOMMY DORSEY ORCHESTRA, starring 

WARREN COVINGTON/THE SWINGIN’ ERA: 
Little Brown Jug; I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me 
Warm; Pompton Turnpike; At The Wood- 
choppers’ Ball; Caravan; Sing Sing Sing (20 min.) 
—One e’Clock jump; Strictly Instrumental; 
Amapola; Flying Home; South Rampart Street 

Parade; Traffic Jam (18 min.) 
(Brunswick LAT 8311. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Warren Covington was picked by the 
late Tommy Dorsey’s wife, and agent 
Willard Alexander, to lead the band 
after the premature death of its leader, 
and he has succeeded reasonably well 
from a commercial point of view. 

In this album the orchestra has, like 
many others recently, tried to re-create 
the style of the swing era, but unfortun- 
ately almost all the material has been 
better performed in the past—so much 
so that some of these tracks sound more 
dated than the originals. 

The main trouble is that this band 
just doesn’t swing. It has a stodgy rhythm 
section and the soloists go through their 
paces with little show of enthusiasm and 
with none of the vitality of the best 
swing music. 

A pleasant album to dance to, but for 
listening, a bore. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
ELLINGTON JAZZ PARTY: 
Malletoba Spank; Toot Suite (Red Garter: Red 
Shoes: Red Carpet: Ready Go) (25 min.)— 
U.M.M.G.; All Of Me; Tymperturbably Blue; 
Hello Little Girl (21 min.) 
(Philips SBBL 516. 1I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Reminded by a kind reader that this 
record had been missed from our 
reviews, I now make haste to repair that 
awful omission. It’s a great party and 
a fine time.is had by one and all. The 
nine percussionists featured on “Malle- 
toba” and “Tymperturbably” have 
tremendous fun (as no doubt Duke had 
writing for them) and the sounds made 
by this unlikely coterie are melodious 
and highly rhythmic. To carry on with 
the guests “U.M.M.G.” (Upper Man- 
shatten Medical Group), features Dizzy 
Gillespie and his extrovert trumpet. 
Both here and on the last track, which 
features a slightly out-of-form Jimmy 
Rushing, Dizzy plays beautifully. Except 
for the Rabbit’s placid “ All Of Me,” 
which is as smooth as one has come to 
expect, the rest is taken up by “ Toot 
Suite,” parts of which Duke played here 
on his last visit. 

“ Garter” is a feature for the remark- 
able trombone of Britt Woodman; 
“Shoes” a fine vehicle for the warm 
toned and lyrical Shorty Baker trumpet; 
“ Carpet,” a long section, has some fine 
clarinet by Procope (who reminds me 
here of the late Omer Simeon), a 
humorous muted solo from Butter 
Jackson, and some gently swinging 
trumpet by Ray Nance; finally Gon- 
salves’ tour de force, “Go”. His tone 
is hard, but he builds up a tension and 
the band rock along behind him as only 
this band can. Not a record to miss— 
and it should be mentioned that the 
stereo sound is remarkable. _ 


Ray Nance, Clark Terry, Cat Anderson, Shorty 
Baker, Andres Ford (tpts); Britt Woodman, 
Quentin Jackson, John Sanders (tbns); Johnny 


Hodges, Paul Gonsalves, Harry Carney, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Russell Procope (reeds); Duke Elling- 
ton (p); Jimmy Woods (bs); Sam Woodyard (d). 
Guests: Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Jimmy Jones (p) 
and Jimmy Rushing (vcl) on ‘‘Little Girl’’ only; 
Morris Goldenburg, George Gaber, Elden Bailey, 
Chauncey Morehouse, Harry Breuer, Robert 
Rosengarden, Walter Rosenberger, Bradley Spin- 
ney, Milton Schlesinger (vibes/tymps/marimbas/ 
xylo/glockenspiel). 19/2/59. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
SWEET SONGS FOR SWINGERS: 
Sweet And Lovely; Let’s Fall In Love; Makin’ 
Whoopee; That Old Feeling; | Remember You; 
Moenlight Serenade (22 min.)—Gone With The 
Wind; Can’t We Be Friends; Out Of This 
World; My Old Flame; East Of The Sun; Lullaby 
Of Broadway (214 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1322. 12inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


By normal standards these are per- 
formances that can scarcely be faulted, 
but from Ella we have come to expect 
something a little extra, and it is that 
extra which is missing here. The years 
of almost continual concert touring may 
be the cause, but whatever it is one gets 
the impression that Ella just went into 
studio, sang the numbers in almost the 
time it takes to play them, and then 
went home. Except for some clever 
work on “Makin’ Whoopee” and an 
occasional solo—the tenor on “Sweet 
And Lovely”—the musical backings are 
dull and too commercial to satisfy the 
average jazz fan. 

I like the way Ella sings “My Old 
Feeling,” and “East Of The Sun” is 
also a good track, but if I were on the 
panel of Jukebox Jury I would rate 
this as a commercial success only. with 


little jazz interest. P.T. 
WILTON “BOGEY ” GAYNAIR 
BLUE BOGEY: 


Wilton’s Mood; Deborah; Joy Spring (194 min.) 
—Rhythm; Blues For Tony; The Way You Look 
Tonight (20 min.) 

(Tempo TAP 25. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Whatever was intended, the main im- 
pression left by this record was not of 
“Bogey” Gavnair’s great importance. 
There is obviously something develop- 
ing. It will be—and probably is at 
times—something good. Throughout 
these tracks, one keeps on saying “That 
was nice. Who was it?” Very often 
the answer might be—Sonny Rollins. 
Gaynair is a tenor player of intelligence 
and feeling, but I question if he really 
merits a 12-inch LP collection just yet. 
Perhaps a few weeks of listening might 
change one’s mind, but there does seem 
to be a tension about much of this 
playing which needs to be resolved. 

Our own rhythm sections have been 
on the way for some time _ now. 
Throughout this record there is some 
very good bass playing. On drums, 
Bill Eyden is twenty-five per cent too 
busy with the brushes, but very apt. 
The notable feature of the session is 
Terry Shannon’s piano, for without a 
doubt he is the most interesting musician 
present. A blindfold test might lead 
anyone to suspect a good West Coaster 
—it is light piano, with feeling, and 
very consistent. 

Best track, much above the others, is 
“Blues For Tony,” in which both bass 
and piano shine. As for the rest, none 
of it is dull, and there is plenty with an 
individual sound. on 
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Wilton Gaynair (ten); Terry Shannon (p); 


Kenny Napper (bs); Bill Eyden (d). London, 


26th August, 1959 


STAN GETZ 


THE SOFT SWING: 
(a) This Can’t Be Love; (a) Time After Time; 
(a) Smiles; (a) All God’s Chillun Got Rhythm 
(26 min.)—(b) All The Things You Are; (b) 
To The Ends Of The Earth; (b) Bye Bye Blues; 
(b) Down Beat (19 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1320. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

These are, I believe, the last sides 
that Stan Getz recorded before he left 
America to settle in Copenhagen, and 
they must certainly rank with his best. 
On the Hollywood session he is sur- 
rounded by some of his favourite con- 
freres and the result is four swinging 
tracks of a consistently high level. The 
up-tempo tunes—“ This Can’t Be Love,” 
“All God’s Chillun’” and “ Smiles 
are characterized by Getz’s lovely lon 
phrases and the very solid and tastefu 
drumming by Levey. Lou Levy plays 
some good solos and shows an honest 
approach to the music, his support to 
Getz on “Time” being very praise- 
worthy. 

The New York session is not so 
successful, mainly I think because the 
rhythm is not quite as strong—Segal’s 
drumming being very noisy and rather 
untidy. “ All The Things ”’ shows Getz’s 
ability to enliven too-often-performed 
material, and his interpretation of the 
ballad “Ends Of The Earth” indicates 
good taste and warm conception for 
the merits of the melody. Mose Alli- 
son’s piano is always interesting and he 
is heard to good advantage on the 12- 
bar, “Downbeat”. 


(a) Stan Getz (ten); Lou Levy (p); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs); Stan Levey (d). Hollywood, 
2/8/57. 

(b) Getz with Mose Allison (p); Addison 
Farmer (bs); Jerry Segal (d). New York, 
12/7/57. 


JANE HARVEY 


I’m Gonna Go Fishin’-—A Hundred Dreams From 
Today 


(Pye 7N 25046. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 


Two well sung morsels from the pro- 
lific pen of Duke Ellington—both of 
which have that touch of class which it 
seems, in the jazz world, is Duke’s 
special prerogative. “I’m Gonna Go 
Fishin’” is the theme from the film 
“ Anatomy Of Murder,” with lyrics by 
(of all people) Peggy Lee. The reverse 
is a very typical Ellington tune, with 
a lovely haunting melody. Jane Harvey, 
last heard of with the Benny Goodman 
Orchestra, sings both numbers with 
warmth and good jazz feeling. 


WOODY HERMAN 
THE HERD RIDES AGAIN: 
Northwest Passage; Caldonia; Wildroot; The 
Good Earth; Blowin’ Up A Storm; It’s Coolin’ 
Time (22 min.)—I Cover The Waterfront; Crazy 
Rhythm; Sinbad The Sailor; Fire Ireland; Black 

Orchid; Bijou (20 min.) 

(Top Rank 35/038. 12inLP. 35s.) 


Anyone who reveres the old Herman 
crew is going to go for this recreation, 
from the Everest label, in a big way. 
Recorded sometime late in 1958, nearly 
all the musicians present are old Her- 
manites, and much the same wall of 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


sound is created. The arrangements are 
much as they were, with bits and pieces 
added by Nat Pierce and Fred Carlin. 
Neariy all the tenor solos are by Al 
Cohn, who also arranged the pleasing 
“Coolin’ Time” and “ Waterfront”. 
Brookmeyer is heard on “ Coolin’” and 
plays the very difficult solo on “ Bijou,” 
a solo long identified with Bill Harris. 
Other soloists who crop up are Woody 
himself, the excellent Ernie Royal, Sam 
Donahue, Byers and Pierce, but it is all 
laid out for your inspection in the sleeve 
note by Nat Hentoff. 

If sometimes recreations are better 
than the originals, this is certainly one 
of those times. Great stuff for Herman 
lovers. 

S.T. 


Woody Herman (cit); Ernie Royal, Bernie 
Glew, Al Stewart, Nick Travis, Irving Markowitz 
(tpts); Bob Brookmeyer, Frank Rehak, Billy 
Byers (tbns); Sam Marowitz, Al Cohn, Sam 
Donahue, Paul Quinichette, Danny Bank (saxes); 
Nat Pierce (p); Chubby Jackson (bs); Billy 
Bauer (g); Don Lamond (d). On some tracks 
Burt Collins and Bernie Privin replace Glow and 
Travis. New York, 1958. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
GREAT GETTIN’ UP MORNING: 
Great Gettin? Up Morning; How Great Thou Art; 
| Found The Answer; To Me It’s Wonderful; His; 
God Put A Rainbow In The Sky (21 min.)— 
He Must Have Known; When I’ve Done My Best; 
Just To Behold His Face; My Journey To The 
Sky; Tell The World About This (20 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7362. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Like Bird, Louis and Hodges with 
strings—that’s Mahalia Jackson with a 
choir, and a beatless, mooing choir at 
that. The effect is to almost completely 
nullify the huge sparse dignity of the 
voice, to kill dead the instinctive, surg- 
ing swing that has marked the singer’s 
better (on Apollo). 

Of course, from Mahalia’s point of 
view this is probably a very satisfying 
release, but for us, concerned with the 
folk aspect, it smacks too much of 
Hollywood religion—all wrapped up in 
rainbow colours and far divorced from 
reality. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Dick Flohill, reporting a gospel 
concert in the June, 1959 “Coda’’, wrote, 
“she (Mahalia) was not received as well 
as the other gospel groups . . . but it 
was interesting to note how her material 
and her delivery were changed for a 
Negro audience.” I’m sure that the 
singer Dick heard is not the one on this 
record. 

T.S. 


Mahalia Jackson (vcl) with unknown choir; 
Mildred Falls (p); Osie Johnson (d); Addison 
Farmer or John Simmons (bs); Jimmy Raney 
(gtr); Alfred Miller or Harold Smith (org.). 


HARRY JAMES 
THE NEW JAMES: 
Fair And Warmer; J. Walkin’; One On The 
House; Just Lucky (16 min.)—Bangtail; Warm 
Blue Stream; Here’s One; Bells; Walkin’ On Air 
(17 min.) 
(Capitol T 1037. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


I don’t know why we have had to 
wait two years for this record to be 
issued but, on the whole, it was quite 
worth it. The music is fresh and robust 
and the band really swings with.a punch 
and precision which would do credit to 
the Basie band. 


Harry has had the assistance of top 
flight arrangers for this session: Ernie 


‘ Wilkins composed and arranged the first, 


third and fifth tracks and he also scored 
“Warm Blue Stream”. Neal Hefti 
composed and arranged “ Bells,” while 
Bill Holman did likewise on “ Here’s 
One”. But it takes more than a good 
arrangement to make a successful record 
and the band scores again with excel- 
lent ensemble playing, and good solo 
work, especially from Willie Smith and 
Sam Firmature. 

The record opens with a_ lightly 
swinging performance of Wilkins’ “Fair 
and Warmer,” featuring Firmature and 
Willie Smith, and proceeds to show its 
excellent section work on “ J. Walkin’,” 
a track which features neat guitar from 
Dennis Budimir, and incisive drumming 
by Jackie Mills. 

Of the remainder, I would recom- 
mend “One On The House” for its 
compactness and for Harry’s excellent 
but unobstrusive playing, and Hefti’s 
“ Bells,” in which the band shows its 
prowess at fast tempo. 

It must be admitted that Harry James 
has succeeded admirably here with his 
own formula which, to quote him, is: 
“Dance music that swings, written by 
today’s top arrangers, laid out in a way 
you can either listen or dance to.” 

Harry James, Nick Buono, Ollie Mitchell, Bob 
Rolfe (tpts); Bob Edmonson, Ray Sims, Ernie 
Tack (tbn); Willie Smith, Sam Firmature, Herb 
Lorden, Bob Poland, Ernie Small (saxes); Jack 
Perciful (p); Dennis Budimir (g); Russ Philips 
(bs); Jackie Milis (d). Hollywood, April 1-3, 
1958. 


HARRY JAMES 


THE JAMES SOUND: 
Ciribiribin; You Made Me Love You—Trumpet 
Blues And Cantabile; The Carnival Of Venice 


(Fontana TFE 17176. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


These four James classics of two 
decades ago do not really belong in the 
jazz category. Harry has 
returned to the jazz fold in the last year 
or so and these relics of the swing era 
can only be recommended to out and 
out James fans. or 


THE JAZZ COURIERS 
THE LAST WORD: 
If This Isn’t Love; Easy To Love; Whisper Not; 
Autumn Leaves (16 min.)—Too Close For Com- 
fort; Yesterdays; Love Walked In (16 min.) 


(Tempo TAP 26. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


It is sad to recall that The Jazz 
Couriers no longer‘exists as a band, as 
it was probably the most original 
modern-styled group that this country 
has possessed. I understand that there 
is one further album for _ possible 
release over here, but until that comes 
along, this one serves as a most admir~ 
able swan song. 

The performances simply bristle with 
ideas and fine musicianship, and _ if 
some of the ideas are secondhand and 
inspired by the top modernists of 
America, this is amply compensated for 
by the impeccable playing throughout. 

Ronnie Scott and Tubby Hayes reach 
a sympathy of ideas which makes it 
almost impossible to distinguish them 
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apart. The tower of strength that Tubby 
was to the group may be assessed by the 
fact that he wrote all the arrangements, 
played flute on “ Yesterdays’ and vibes 
on “Whisper Not” and “ Autumn 
Leaves”. The arrangement for “If 
This Isn’t Love,” the longest track in 
the album, is quite original, and 
Tubby’s effective use of 6/8 time is 
startling. Other high spots are 
Terry Napper’s bass work on “ Yester- 
days”; Tubby’s vibes on “ Whisper 
Note”; the ingenious arrangement of 
“Autumn Leaves” and the fine Scott 
and Hayes solo and ensemble work on 
the last track, although it is taken rather 
too fast for my liking. 

An excellent album and a _ worthy 
tribute to the work of the Jazz 
Couriers. 

P.T. 


Ronnie Scott (ten); Tubby Hayes (ten/f/vib); 
Terry Shannon (p); Kenny Napper (bs); Phil 
Seamen (d). June 26 & July 5, 1959, London. 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON/ 
BUDDY BOY HAWKINS 


THE MALE BLUES, VOL. 5: 

Buddy Boy Hawkins: Shaggy Dog Blues; Jailhouse 

Fire Blues—jefferson: Stocking Feet Blues; That 
Black Snake Moan 


(Jazz Collector JEL 8. EP. 13s.) 


Presumably Jazz Collector couldn’t 
get their hands on any of Hawkins’ 
others Paramount recordings, for both 
of these titles are the same as those on 
the recently deleted London LP (AL 
3535). However, for those who do 
not own the London, Hawkins is an 
excellent singer and guitarist in the 
Mississippi-Texas tradition, with an 
emotion-packed voice and a quivering, 
bottle-neck guitar style. The remainder 
of his Paramount recordings will some- 
day make an excellent side for a 12- 
inch LP. 

The Blind Lemon tracks are typical 
of the singer, full of that dark fore- 
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LEN DANIELS 


CHAQING CROSS 


boding that marks even his lighter 
songs. Lemon’s jests were always grim. 
“Black Snake” is a great track and 
comparison with Leadbelly’s version is 
particularly illuminating. In fact, while 
listening to Jefferson one is constantly 
reminded of the tremendous influence 
the man wielded—traces of his guitar 
style are evident in the work of such 
diverse artists as Josh White, T-bone 
Walker and Lightnin’ Hopkins. 

However, I am against the slap-dash, 
they’ll-buy-it-anyway sort of reissue 
programme, and although this is a good 
record musically it’s one which few of 
us who have the “ Back Woods Blues ” 
LP will pay thirteen shillings to ve 

Walter ‘Buddy Boy’’ Hawkins (vcl/gtr); 1927. 
Original issue Para. 12489. Blind Lemon Jefferson 
(vel/gtr). Chicago, June, 1926. Original issue 
Para. 12407. 


QUINCY JONES 
BIG BAND BASH: 
Marchin’ The Blues; Choo Choo Ch’Boogie—The 
Preacher; Moanin’ 


(Mercury ZEP 10047. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Four rousing tracks, with a good 
brassy sound which has not been heard 
lately in a jazz context. There is good 
melody, drive, enjoyment, and humour. 
It is reminiscent in a way of the old 
Bob Crosby big band recordings, some 
of which were very good, and which 
used the jazz idiom of their time bril- 
liantly. These four are, in order, big 


band march music, good big band swing 
(what we used to call “commercial ”), 


“ may go for this. 


a jovial and fairly straightforward 
version of a very good tune (complete 
with organ chords and other 
colour) and a _ bluesy modern-styled 
mood piece. 

Flashes of good tenor, accomplished 
big band drumming, and_ excellent 
section work, set in pleasantly jovial 
arrangements by one of the leading 
writers of today. 

G.B. 


BARNEY KESSEL 
PLAYS CARMEN: 
Swingin’ The Toreador; A Pad On The Edge Of 
Town; If You Dig Me; Free As A Bird (214 
min.)—Viva El Toro; Flowersville; Carmen’s 
Cool; Like, There’s No Place Like; The Gypsy’s 
Hip (21 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12214. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 
Aithough Mr. Kessel is one of my 
favourite present-day musicians, I can’t 


say I go along with him here. I don’t 


‘think Georges Bizet’s opera is a suitable 


vehicle for jazz improvisation, and any- 
way the arrangements here are far too 
fussy and contrived. You'll all recog- 
nise the melodies, in spite of the smart 
retitling they have received, and if you 
are mad about the original music, you 
Everybody plays ever 
so well, Previn fills in the blanks 
cleverly, and Manne keeps the rhythm 
going, but the overall sound doesn’t 
somehow come out as iazz. I can quite 
understand Kessel having fun with this 
music at home, it’s just the stuff to use 
for guitar practise, but I think he 
should have kept it there, to amuse the 


kids. 
S.T. 

Played by two groups. (1) Kessel with Buddy 
Collette (cit/f); Bill Smith (clt/bs-clt); Jules 
Jacob (oboe/cit); Pete Terry (bs-clt/bassoon); 
Justin Gordon (f/alt-f); Andre Previn (p); Joe 
Mondragon (bs); Shelly Manne (d). 

(2): Kessel and rhythm with Ray Linn (tpt); 
Harry Betts (tbn); Herb Geller (alt): Chuck 
Gentry (bari); Juston Gordon (ten). ‘“‘If You 
Dig’’ and ‘‘Carmen’s’’ are played by Kessel, 
Victor Feldman (vib) with rhythm only. Los 
Angeles, 19-22/12/58. 


GEORGE LEWIS 
SOUNDS OF NEW ORLEANS: 
Sweet Sue, Just You; On A Coconut Island— 
Limousine Blues; Swing A Lullaby 


(HMV 7EG 8540. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


The music of New Orleans thrives 
best in informal surroundings, in an 
audience-stimulated atmosphere of give- 
and-take. That’s why the Blue Note 
and Jazz Man sessions were so reward- 
ing and probably why most of those 
for Norman Granz have been so disap- 
pointing—that and the absence of Alton 
Purnell. For Alton and the late Law- 
rence Marrero were the sparks on which 
the Lewis band fired; without them— 
and with Joe Robichaux—the group is 
not the same rip-roaring, exhilarating 
entity that it was. 

Happily. then, this EP (originally 
recorded for Cavalier Records in San 
Francisco) pre-dates both Norman 
Granz’ supervision and Alton’s depart- 
ure. It stems from the same period as 
Vogue LAE 12059, but is a much better 
record. On “Limousine Blues,” for 


example, George plays beautifully, with 
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local 


quick, warm flurries of notes, flitting 


smoothly about  Jefferson’s glowing 
lead. This is the Jefferson of whoni the 
Barber band have spoken so well—full 
of care, sensitive, restrained, and com. 
pletely at home in this scandalised 
idiom. Even Bob Thomas, hardly my 
favourite trombonist, plays well, and in 
his solo one can hear faint echoes of 
Charlie Green. Of the others, best is 
“Coconut Island,” with a Purnell vocal, 
rousing ensembles, and more excellent 
Jefferson. “Sue” is very fast, with Drag 
slapping exuberantly, while “Swing” 
doesn’t last long enough for anything 
to happen. 

In all, a record that is more than 
pleasant but far from the greatness of 
which the Lewis group of musicians is 
still capable. 


Thomas Jefferson (tpt); George Lewis (cit); 
Bob Thomas (tbn); Alton Purnell (p, vel); 
Alcide Pavageau (bs); Joe Watkins (d). San 
Francisco. 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT 


TRAD AGAIN: 
Egyptian Fantasy; Dippermouth Blues—Dr. Jazz; 
It’s A Long Way To Tipperary 


(Columbia SEG 7976. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


There’s no doubt about it, the enlist- 
ment of Alan Elsdon has caused a 
marked improvement in the Lightfoot 
band, but on the whole they continue 
to sound like a group which has little 
of importance to say. New Orleans 
style jazz must have controlled fervour 
(Dodds, Carey) and/or a big and enve- 
loping warmth (Noone, Bunk, Green); 
and it must, as a condition of attaining 
these goals, remain a certain language 
by which a man shares his experiences 
with those around him. In the hands 
of some local bands—Bob Wallis, 
Mickey Ashman. Ken Colyer, Chris 
Barber. Acker Bilk—the style continues 
in its folk music role. From his records, 
one senses that Terry Lightfoot does not 
fit naturally into this picture, for there 
is litthe warmth or conviction in his 
musical statements but merely an occa- 
sional and not unpleasant Dixie-ish 
excitement. 

Due mainly to Alan Elsdon, “ Tippe- 
rary” and “Dippermouth” have their 
moments, and the trumpeter’s phrasing 
here recalls the good Yank Lawson of 
the “Five Point Blues” period. For 
the other tracks little can be said. “ Dr. 
Jazz” needs a big dose of his own 
medicine and “ Fantasy ” comes on like 
a bow-legged camel, a bathetic parody 
of the wonderful Bechet-Allen original. 

The sleeve-writer’s jazz education is 
obviously limited. 


Terry Lightfoot (clit); Alan Elsdon (tpt): Phil 
Rhodes (tbn); Paddy Lightfoot (bjo); Jimmy 
Garforth (d); Vic Barton (bs); unknown (vel). 


CHARLES MINGUS 


MINGUS AH UM: 

Better Git It In Your Soul; Goodbye Pork Pie 

Hat; Boogie Stop Shuffle; Self-Portrait In Three 

Colours; Open Letter To Duke (24} min.)— 

Bird Calls; Fables Of Faubus; Pussy Cat Dues; 
Jelly Roll (214 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7352. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


The music of Charles Mingus is 
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sometimes exciting, occasionally charm- 
ing and always fascinating. 

Ai times it is also pretentious but 
there’s not a trace of that in this disc. 
Instead, it is the most musically satis- 
fying Mingus record I’ve heard. To a 
lot of ears it will still sound “far out”. 
The music is, at times, a challenge to 
the listener—but it is a challenge well 
worth meeting. 


All the nine tracks are originals by 
Mingus. “Soul” stems from church 
music and captures all the excitement 
of a gospel song. “Pork Pie Hat” is 
a tribute to Lester Young with some 
emotional playing by Shafi Hardi on 
tenor sax (he plays the alto solos on 
the other tracks). “Jelly Roll” is a 
witty take-off on Mr. Jelly Lord and 
his Red Hot Peppers (don’t get me 
wrong—there’s no greater admirer of 
Morton than I alive!). ‘“ Faubus” has 
a haunting melody that I can’t get out 
of my head. 


All of the music is unmistakably 
Mingus but there are some superb indi- 
vidual solos—particularly by trombonist 
Knepper who excites me the more I 
hear him. He has a broad tone, great 
technique and plenty to say. 

The interesting sleeve notes unfor- 
tunately don’t identify the soloists but 
I understand that, apart from the ones 
already mentioned, Hardy is the tenor 
on “Soul”; Erwin the tenor on 
“Boogie” and “ Jelly Roll”; Dennis is 
the soloist on “ Duke,” whilst Knepper 
takes all the other trombone solos. 

I’ve no idea what the title means. 

John Handy, Booker Erwin, Shafi Hadi (saxes); 
Willie Dennis, Jimmy Knepper (tbns); Horace 
Parland (p); Charles Mingus (bs); Danny 
Richmond (d). 5th and 12th May, 1959. 


PHIL NAPOLEON 
TWO-BEAT STYLE: 
(a) Muskrat Ramble; (c) Wll Never Be The 
Same; (b) Fidgety Feet; (b) Nobody’s Sweet- 
heart 


(Mercury YEP 9514. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Four more tracks from the old Swan 
recordings of 1946 which do not vary 
much from the others reviewed in these 
columns in the past two months. Best 
track is a sensitively played version of 
Frank Signorelli’s charming “T’ll Never 
Be The Same ’’—a tune which started 
out as “Little Buttercup” and which 
was recorded as such by the Venuti- 
Lang Blue Four. Later, words were 
added and the more commercial title 
chosen. Effective sub-tone clarinet and 
composer Signorelli’s delicate piano 
playing combine to make this a worth- 
while track. 

The remaining three receive standard 
Dixieland treatment which time has 
dated somewhat. 


(a) Napoleon (tpt); Lou McGarity (tmb); Joe 
Dixon (cit); Frank Signorelli (p); Chuck Wayne 
(gtr); Felix Giobbe (bs); Tony Spargo (drs, 
kazoo). New York, 10/4/46. 

(b) Same but Peanuts Hucko replaces Dixon 
(clt). New York, 12/4/46. 

(c) Same but Sal Franzella replaces Hucko 
(clt); Vernon Brown replaces McGarity (tmb). 
New York, 16-17/5/46. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


RED NICHOLS 
MEET THE FIVE PENNIES: 
Eccentric; Allah’s Holiday; Battle Hymn Of The 
Republic; Lullaby In Ragtime; Indiana (18 min.) 
Margie; When The Saints Go Marching In; Shim- 
Me-Sha-Wabble; The Five Pennies; Bill Bailey, 
Won’t You Please Come Home (18 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1228. 12inLP. (Stereo) 32s. 2d.) 


As in the days of the original Five 
Pennies, Red has augmented his quintet 
by as many again for this stereo 
recording. 

Except for some unworthy inclusions 
for obvious commercial reasons as a 
tie-up with the “Five Pennies” film, the 
material consists of standards associated 
with the Pennies of over thirty years 
ago. The arrangements are all by 
clarinet and baritone sax player Heinie 
Beau and, in the case of the old num- 
bers, much of the original arrangements 
has been copied. 

As usual, the copies are not as good 
as the originals and, for the most part, 
the musicians lack the inventiveness and 
spark of such old Nichols stalwarts as 
Mole, Teagarden, Glenn Miller, 
Fud Livingston and Pee Wee Russell, 
to mention only a few. There are 
exceptions though. Joe Rushton cert- 
ainly matches up to Rollini, as can be 
heard on “ Allah’s Holiday,” one of the 
best tracks. Also, Mannie Klein returns 
to play his original solos on both 
“Margie” and “Eccentric” and both are 
excellent tracks, a played in a 
good, relaxed Dixieland style. 

It seems a pity that once again Red 
should treat us to his well-worn “Battle 
Hymn,” his recordings of which must 
now reach double figures. ‘“ Lullaby,” 
“Five Pennies” (not the original) and 
“The Saints” could also have been 
omitted, though Heinie Beau has pro- 
duced a fairly original treatment of the 
last-named. 

PT. 


Red Nichols, Mannie Klein, Bobby Goodrich 
(ents); Moe Schneider, Pete Beilmann (tbns); 
Jack Coon (mel); Heinie Beau (clt/bar/arr.); 
Wayne Songer (alt/bar/cit); Billy Wood (cit); 
Joe Rushton (bs-sax); Bobby Hammack (p); 
Allen Reuss (g); Morty Corb (bs); Rollie Culver 
(d). Hollywood, April, 1959. 


ANDRE PREVIN 

PLAYS VERNON DUKE: 

Cabin In The Sky; Autumn In New York; The 
Love | Long For; Ages Ago; Taking A Chance 
On Love (20} min.)—What Is There To Say; |! 
Can’t Get Started; | Likes The Likes Of You; 

Round About; April In Paris (214 min.) 

12inLP. 


(Vogue LAC 12200. 36s. 54d.) 


Previn’s first solo piano record (un- 
assisted by rhythm that is) comes as 
something of a surprise, in as much as he 
produces a good, swinging left hand that 
I didn’t realise he possessed. Some Of 
the tracks are altogether too pretty- 
pretty, but I think it is more the 
material he is playing than his wish to 
play that way. Duke’s music is very 
melodic, but such tunes as “ Autumn 
In New York” and “Round About,” 
to pick two, are not entirely suited for 
good, swinging jazz performances. On 
the other hand Previn does things to 
“ April In Paris,” that would even make 
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Basie smile and tap his foot. “Love 1 
Long For,” “What Is There To Say” 
and “Can’t Get Started” are all good 
swinging piano solos, but the one that 
is going to surprise you is the great 
version of “I Like The Likes Of You”. 
Here Previn gets really low down and 
almost barrelhouse—I am sure I have 
never heard him play so well before. 
Listening to this album you will hear 
Tatum, Peterson, Garner and even a 
little from the barrelhouse boys, but I 
don’t think you will hear much of 
Previn. Pity that a talent such as this 
doesn’t seem to have produced an indi- 
vidual style of its own. 
S.T. 


SONNY ROLLINS 
AND THE CONTEMPORARY LEADERS: 
I’ve ‘Told Every Little Star; Rock-a-Bye Your 
Baby With A Dixie Melody; How High The 
Moon; You (22 min.)—I’ve Found A New Baby; 
Alone Together; In The Chapel In The Moon- 
light; The Song Is You (214 min.) 

(Vogue LAC 12213. 12inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 

This is not the very strongest of 
Rollins. Indeed, by a purist it might 
be considered a compromise session. 
For that reason it is much more intel- 
ligible than many of his records, and 
much lighter hearted... . Sonny 
Rollins is a very great saxophonist— 
one of the few who are genuinely 
figures of influence. His general form 
is to play hard and unremitting modern 
jazz in the company of other musicians 
who are equally serious. All agonisers 
together, in fact. 

Music from the West Coast is easier 
and freer, less serious in result if not 
in intention, and for that reason easier 
to take and to understand. The effect 
of this West Coast company on Rollins 
was to produce an easier session, and 
one much more good humoured than 
usual. It has done nothing to abate his 
integrity, nor to quiet his enormous 
invention and range. But I think it has 
opened his work to many more people, 
and as an introduction to his work it 
cannot be bettered. 

Shelly Manne is the leading drummer 
today because he is not bemused by 
technicality and because he does not use 
his drums as an_ independent solo 
instrument. Leroy Vinnegar is a 
swinger, a wonderful bass player, but 
always jaunty, unlike the better and 
much more serious Mingus or Cham- 
bers. Hampton Hawes is a very adapt- 
able musician (witness his work with 
Jimmy Witherspoon) and I seriously 
doubt if a guitarist is ever a dominant 
figure in any major group. These facts 
taken together account for the nature 
of this band, and perhaps for the effect 
on Rollins. There is one error in the 
sleevenote. Rollins had recorded with 
guitar before, in July of the same year, 
when Rene Thomas was featured on the 


“Big Brass” session. 

I would suggest that Rollins was given 
his free ticket to anywhere after that 
completely unaccompanied “ Body And 
Soul” of July 1958 (MGM (C776)—so 
far as one can judge from records. He 
chose to take it easy on this Contem- 
porary session, made three months later, 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


but it is the free-wheeling of a master. 
A man of this stature likes to sail as 
close to the wind as he can. In tracks 
1, 2, 3, 5 and 7 he defies every possi- 
bility-—in effect saying “So _ there’s 
nothing new to do with it?” with two 
of them, and “ Who said it was corny? ” 
with the rest. 

Highspots? The whole thing is 
magnificent, but you notice some funny 
touches. The well-placed honks, like 
Lockjaw Davis, in “Every Little Star”’. 
All the business on a single note in 
“T’'ve Found A New Baby”. The fact 
that a jazzman can play “ Chapel In The 
Moonlight ” and not only get away with 
it but make it into something. Play 
this record for pleasure. The kicks 
come later. 

GB. 


Sonny Rollins (ten); Hampton Hawes (p); 
Barney Kessel (g); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d); Victor Feldman (vib on ‘‘You’’). 
Los Angeles, October 20/21/22, 1958. 


BUD SHANK 
HOLIDAY IN BRAZIL: 
Simpatico; Rio Rhapsody; Nocturne; Little Girl 
Blue; Charo In A (154 min.)—Mood Antigua; 
The Colour Of Her Hair; Lonely; | Didn’t Know 
What Time It Was; Carioca Hills (154 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12215. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 

Nothing much to say about this one 
except that it is another pleasant com- 
bination of Bud Shank’s flute and alto 
playing and Laurindo Almeida’s un- 
amplified guitar in numbers with a 
Latin American flavour. 

Almeida did all the arrangements, 
both soloists are technically proficient 
without creating much excitement; but 
it’s a nice disc to relax with. _— 


Bud Shank (alt/f); Laurindo Almeida (g); 
Gary Peacock (bs); Chuck Flores (d). 


JIMMY WITHERSPOON 

SINGIN’ THE BLUES: 

(a) S.K. Blues; (b) When I’ve Been Drinkin’; 
(b) When The Lights Go Out; (b) All That’s 
Good; (2) Spoon’s Blues; (b) It Ain’t What 
You’re Thinkin’ (19 min.)—(a) Ain’t Nobody’s 
Business; (b) Wee Baby Blues; (b) Times Have 
Changed; (a) Sweets Blues; (b) There’s Good 

Rockin’ Tonight (19 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12218. 12inLP. 36s. 51d.) 

Jimmy Witherspoon from the Jay 
McShann band is one of the few really 
vociferous blues shouters left to us. The 
pity is that here he doesn’t shout as he 
can, and I am afraid the main fault 
for that lies with the accompanying 
groups. Both are comprised of excel- 
lent musicians, but with the exceptipn 
of Harry Edison they don’t really get 
with the blues. I'd like to hear “Spoon” 
do a session with Basie, who now Joe 
Williams has left him, might do worse 
than hire Witherspoon; if he is avail- 
able, it should be good for both of 
them. 

Spoon doesn’t really let go on Side 
One at all, although Sweets Edison 
backs him expertly on “S.K. Blues” 
and “Spoon’s Blues”. “Lights” is not 
a bad track. but Witherspoon manages 
to sound like a cross between Joe 
Williams and Ray Charles—the tenor is 
good here, although not really deeply 


expressive of the blues idiom. 

Side Two is much better. “ Nobody’s 
Business,” ‘Times Have Changed,” 
“Good Rockin’” and “Sweets Blues” 
all have Spoon sounding much more 
virile. He really gets into his stride on 

“ Business” and sounds like the good 
old Kansas City blues shouter that he is. 
Sweets Edison plays some very expres- 
sive horn on his own blues, but for 
the others I hardly think either Hawes 
or Wilson quite fit into the picture. 

With more trouble taken with the 
accompaniment, and perhaps a little 
more time spent on _ rehearsal, this 
would have been a much better record. 


(a) Witherspoon (vcl); Harry Edison (tpt); 
Teddy Edwards, Jimmy Allen (tens); Henry 
McDode (p); Herman Mitchell (g); Jimmy 
Hamilton (bs); Jimmy Miller (d). Los Angeles, 
May, 1958. 

{b) Same except Gerald Wilson and Hampton 
Hawes replace Edison and McDode. 


LESTER YOUNG 

MEMORIAL ALBUM VOL. 1: 

(a) Pound Cake; (a) Rock-A-Bye-Basie; (a) Riff 
Interlude; (c) Shoe Shine Boy; (a) Clap Hands, 
Here Comes Charlie; (a) Taxi War Dance (19 
min.)—(a) Ham ’n Eggs; (e) Lester Leaps In; 
(e) Dickie’s Dream; (b) Blow Top; (b) 

Broadway; (d) Boogie Woogie (18 min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5064. I2inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


MEMORIAL ALBUM VOL. 2: 

(b) Easy Does It; (c) Lady, Be Good; (a) Jump 

For Me; (a) Hollywood Jump; (b) Louisiana; 

(b) Moten Swing (00 min.)—(b) Tickle-Toe; 

(a) 12th St. Rag; (b) Let Me See; (b) I Never 

New; (a) Song Of The Islands; (d) I Left My 
Baby (00 min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5065. I2inLP. 37s. 64d.) 

An advantage of being late in the 
day with an “In Memoriam’ review is 
that, by the time one enters the field, 
all the potted biographies have been 
written, all assessments made, all super- 
latives expended. All that remains is 
the old Brains Trust cliché .. . “I have 
nothing to add to what my colleagues 
have put so admirably. . 

Indeed, there’s really nothing left to 
be said about Lester. Through many 
years of decline, he maintained an in- 
violable reputation as an innovator and 
a genius. The two terms are not 
necessarily synonymous. Some men— 
and Lester’s own idol Frank Trumbauer 
springs to mind—have — the way 
to a new approach without having the 
overall stature to pursue it far them- 
selves. On almost every one of the 
tracks in this memorial set, Lester 
Young reveals himself as a master of 
the style which he himself forged. I 
say “on almost every one,” because, by 
an unhappy error, sleeve-notator C harles 
Edward Smith draws attention to a 
Lester Young solo on “ Rock-a-bye 
Basie” which is palpably by Buddy 
Tate. There’s something about Lester 
which seems to invite these howlers. 
Remember how poor Steve Race de- 
voted much time on a broadcast tribute 
to Lester Young analysing a Don Byas 
solo? These aberrations are all the 
more unaccountable when con- 
siders that the one feature about Young 
which every critic underlines is his 
uniqueness. It goes without saying that 
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“ 


Lester was 


ahead of his time”. Any- 
one who does something new which is 
taken up and developed by subsequent 


generations automatically becomes 

“ ahead of his time”. There is a school 
of criticism, represented by Benny 
Green of the “Observer,” which seems 
to take for granted that every innova- 
tion automatically cancels out, as 
obsolete, everything that went before. 
In one fell swoop, Lester is supposed 
to have rendered nugatory all the 
efforts of Coleman Hawkins, Chu Berry, 
Herschel Evans and all those who pur- 
sued a different line. If this were so, 
and jazz were entirely a matter of 
changing fashion, then it would scarcely 
deserve the attention of grown men. 
Like many other men of genius, Lester’s 
vast contribution to jazz was to add a 
new, exciting colour to the jazz palette. 
To argue now that it did not blend 
with the existing colour scheme seems 
to me to be committing in reverse the 
mistake of Lester’s contemporaries who 
rejected his unusual style. In every 
sense, Lester was at home in this Basie 
band. It must be a matter of regret 
that the death of Herschel Evans, and 
his replacement by the then immature 
Buddy Tate, robbed Lester of a really 
strong challenger in the contrasting 
style against which his pastel shades 
were perfectly offset. 

HLL. 


(a) Ed Lewis, Harry Edison, Shad Collins, Buck 
Clayton (tpts); Dickie Wells, Dan Minor, Benny 
Morton (tbns); Lester Young, Buddy Tate (tens); 
Earl Warren, Jack Washington (alts); Freddy 
Greene (gj; Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d); 
Count Basie (p). Vol. 1. Tracks 1, 2 & 6 


19/5/39. 3—6/11/39. 5—4/8/39. Vol. 2. 
Tracks 3—19/3/39. 4—6/11/39. 8—5/4/39. 
11—4/8/39. 

(b) Same, except Al Killan and Vic 


Dickenson replace Collins and Morton 19/11/40. 
Track 10. Vol. 1 Tab Smith (alto) added 
31/3/40. Vol. 2. Tracks 1, 5, 7, 9, 10. 19/3/40. 
Tracks 6—28/8/40. 

(c) Carl Smith (tpt); Lester Young (ten); 
Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d); Count Basie 
(p). 9/10/36. 

(d) Same. Jimmy Rushing added 9/10/36. 
Vol. 2. Track 12—6/11/39. 

(e) Buck Clayton, Dickie Wells, Lester Young, 
Freddy Greene, Walter Page, Jo Jones, Count 
Basie. 5/9/39. 


LESTER YOUNG 

THE GREATEST: 

(d) Sunday; (e) Jumping With Symphony Sid; 
(e) No Eyes Blues; (d) Sax-O-Be-Bop; (e) 
Sunny Side Of The Street; (g) Jumpin’ At The 
Woodside; (f) One O’Clock Jump (21 min.)— 
(a) Jumpin’ At Mesners; (b) These Foolish 
Things; (c) It’s Only A Paper Moon; (c) Lover 
Come Back To Me; (d) S.M. Blues; (d) Just 

Coolin’; (g) Easy Does It (21 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12194. 12inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 

This selection, a good one, has been 
drawn from the Aladdin catalogue and 
forms a kind of Part 2 to the already 
issued “Masterpieces Of The President”. 
I think several of the tracks have been 
issued here before, on one label or 
another, but this is a handy way to have 
them all together and they do make a 
very nice set. 

“No Eyes Blues,” “These Foolish 
Things,” ‘“ Lover Come Back” and both 
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RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Gene Ammons. SOULFUL SAXOPHONE. My 
Foolish Heart/Prelude To A _ Kiss/Goodbye/ 
Can Anyone Explain?/It's You Or No One/ 
Pennies From Heaven/Happiness Is A Thingd 
You Go To My Head/Once In A While/Talk 
Of The Town (M) CHESS LP 1442 

Art Blakey. AT THE JAZZ CORNER OF THE 
WORLD. (Lee Morgan, tpt; Hank Mobley, 
ten; Bobby Timmons, p; Jymie Merritt, bs; 
Blakey, d.) Hipsippy Blues/Justice/The Theme/ 
Close Your Eyes/Just Coolin’ BLUE NOTE 4015 

Milt Buckner. Mighty High/Organ Grinder’s Swing 

ARGO 5356 

Emile Christian. (Mike Lala, tpt; Harry Shields 
or Ray Burke, cit; Bob Havens, tbn; Joe Cap- 
raro, bjo; Monk Hazel, d; Armand Hug, p; 
Christian, bs and tbn.) Mardi Gras Parade/ 
Bill Bailey/Rhythm Kings’ Lament/! Have A 
Feeling For You/San Sue Strut/You Always 
Hurt The One You Love/Sobbin’ Blues/Lost 
My Heart In Dixieland SOUTHLAND LP 223 

Cozy Cole. Cozy’s Mambo/Play, Cozy, Play 

KING 5303 

Eddie Costa. HOUSE OF BLUE LIGHTS. (Costa, 
p; Wendell Marshall, bs; Paul Motian, d.) 
House Of Blue Lights/My Funny Valentine/ 
Diane/Annabelle/When | Fall In Love/What's 
To Ya? (M&S) DOT DLP 3206 

Paul ~D d. (D d, alto, with Percy 
Heath, Connie Kay, Jim Hall) Titles not known 


(S&M) WARNER BROS 1356 
Lou Donaldson. Mack The Knife/The Nearness Of 
You BLUE NOTE 45/1752 


Lou Donaldson. Be My Love/Lou’'s Blues 
BLUE NOTE 45/1753 
lou Donaldson. THREE SOUNDS. (Donaldson, 
alto; Gene Harris, p; Andrew Simkins, bs; Bill 
Dowdy, d.) Three Little Words/Smooth 
Groove/Just Friends/Blue Moon/Jump Up/ 
Don’t Take You Love From Me/Confirmation 
(M) BLUE NOTE 4012 
Art Farmer. AZTEC SUITE. (12inLP—M&S) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAS 5062 
Curtis Fuller. SLIDING EASY. (Fuller, tbn; Lee 
Morgan, tpt; Hank Mobley, ten; Tommy 
Flanagan, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Elvin Jones, 
d.) Bit Of Heaven/Down Home/! Wonder 
Where Our Love Has Gone/Bongo Bop/When 
Lights Are Low/C.T.A. (M) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4041 
Dean Kincaide. IS IT TRUE WHAT THEY SAY 
ABOUT DIXIE? (Personnel includes Den Kin- 
caide, Mel Davis, Marty Napoleon) 
20th FOX 3027 
Duke Pearson Trio. Gate City Blues/Black Coffee 
BLUF NOTE 45/1754 
Booker Pittman THE FABULOUS. (‘‘the greatest 
soprano sax in the world, featuring New Or- 
leans jazz’’ ??—Billboard) (M&S) 
MUSIDISC M 6006 
Dizzy Reece Quintet. The Rake/The Rebound 
BLUE NOTE 45/1759 
Max Roach. AWARD-WINNING DRUMMER. 
(Roach, d, with Booker Little, tpt; G. Coleman, 


ten; Ray Draper, tuba) (M) TIME T-7003 
Jimmy Rushing. RUSHING LULLABYES. (person- 
nel not known, but tunes include | Cried For 
You/Pink Champagne/Good Rockin’ Tonight) 
COLUMBIA CL 1401 
Johnny Smith. ALL SOUL. (Smith, org; Thornel 
Schwartz, gtr; George Tucker, bs; Leo Stevens, 
d.) (M) NEW JAZZ 8221 
Jimmy Smith. JIMMY SMITH'’S HOUSE PARTY. 
(with Lee Morgan, Curtis Fuller, Lou Donald- 
son, Art Blakey, Kenny Burrell, Eddie 
McFadden, etc.) BLUE NOTE 4002 
Jimmy Smith. THE SERMON (with similar per- 
sonnel to above) BLUE NOTE 4011 
Billy Ward. Have Mercy Baby/Sixty Minute Man 
KING 5322 
Joe Williams. EVERYDAY | HAVE THE BLUES. 
(Williams, vcl, with Young, Newman, Jones, 
Wendell Culley or John Anderson, tpts; Coker, 
Gray, Powell, tbns; Mitchell, Wess, Foster, 
Royal, reeds; Eddie Jones, bs; Payne, d; 
Greene, gtr; Basie, p.) Every Day/Baby, Won't 
You Please Come Home?/Goin’ To Chicago/ 
Gee Baby Ain’t | Good To You?/Joe Sings 
The Blues/Shake Rattle And Roll/Just A Dream/ 
Cherry Red/Good Mornin’ Blues/What Did You 
Win?/Ain't No Use (M) 
ROULETTE R 52033 
Jimmy Witherspoon AT MONTEREY. (Wither- 
spoon, vcl, with Hawkins, Webster, Herman, 
Hines, Eldridge, Vernon Alley, bs; Mel Lewis, 
d.) No Rollin’/Good Rockin’ Tonight/Big Fine 
Girl/Ain’t Nobody's Business/When I've Been 


Drinking (M) Hi Fl JAZZ j 42) 
BLUES AND FOLK: 
Ward Allen. Bread ‘n Butter/Pappy Daily's 
Breakdown (C&W) DEE 1116 


LaVern Baker. Shake A Hand/Manana 
ATLANTIC 2048 
Brook Benton and Dinah Washington. Baby, 
You've Got What It Takes/! Do 
MERCURY 71564 
Oscar Brand. EVERY INCH A SAILOR. (M) 
ELECKTRA EKL 169 
James Brown. | Know It's True/I'll Go Crazy 
FEDERAL 12369 
Clifton Chenier. My Soul/Bajoy Drive (‘‘Down 
home blues...with fervour...on 
Billboard ) CHECKER 939 
Scat Man Crothers. Good Times Will Come/The 
Planet Fazoo CHALLENGE 59065 
Bo Diddley. Road Runner/My Story 
CHECKER 942 
Bo Diddley, Lowell Fulson, Little Walter, Jimmy 
Witherspoon. LOVE THOSE GOODIES. (various 
titles, reissued from singles) 
CHECKER LP 2973 
Fats Domino. Country Boy/If You Need Me 
IMPERIAL 5645 
Donny Elbert. Hey Baby/Will You Ever Be 
Mine? VEE JAY 336 
Rev. Willie Green with the Glovertones. Didn't 
It Rain? Parts | and 2 ENRICA 122 
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John Lee Hooker. Black Snmake/How Long/ 
Wobblin’ Baby/She’s Long She's Tall/Pea 
Vine Special/Tupelo Blues/i'm Prison Bound/ 
| Rowed A Little Boat/Water Boy/Church 
Bell Tone/Bundle Up And Go/Good Mornin’ 
Blues/Behind The Plough 

RIVERSIDE RLP 12-838 

Lightnin’ Hopkins. LAST OF THE GREAT BLUES 
SINGERS. (details not known but believed to 
be reissues) TIME LP 70004 

Lightnin’ Hopkins. Grievance Biues/Unsuccessful 


Blues DART 123 
B. B. King. Sweet Sixteen. Parts | and 2 
KENT 330 


Little Richard. | Got It/Baby SPECIALITY 681 
Amos Milburn. Let’s Have A Party/One Scotch, 
One Bourbor, One Beer/I’m Stili A Fool For 
You/That’s What I've Been Through/Rocky 
Mountain/Baby Baby/Chicken Shack/Good Good 
Whiskey/My Happiness Depends On You/All 


Is Well/You Know | Love You/Trouble In 
Mind (this label retails at $1.95 in U.S.A.) 
SCORE 4012 


BE SENSIBLE— 
JAZZ FANS! 


BUY BY MAIL FROM THE 
RECOGNISED SPECIALISTS 
All jazz records (and pops and 


classics) and jazz books are supplied 
by our specialist service 


POST & PACKING FREE TO 
HOME AND H.M. FORCES 
CUSTOMERS 


Purchase Tax Free To Overseas 
(including H.M. Forces) 
Home customers—we can send records 
free of tax to your overseas contacts 
and friends—we do the work—AND 

SAVE YOU MONEY! 


details: 


RECORD SHOP 


dept. J.J. Jazz) 
AGATE & CO. LTD. 


(dept. J.J. pops and classics) 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
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— Morris. Baby | Need You/What Can | 
Do 


PEACOCK 1691 

Little Junior Parker. Belinda Marie/Dangerous 
Woman DUKE 315 
Drink Small. Cold, Cold Rain/i Love You, 
Alberta SHARP 101 
Muddy Waters. | Feel So Good/When | Get To 
Thinking CHESS 1748 


Sonny Boy Williamson (Rice Miller). Don’t Start 
Me To Talkin’/I Don’t Know/All My Love in 
Vain/The Key/Keep It To Yourself/Dissatisfied/ 
Fattening Frogs For Snakes/Wake Up, Baby/ 
Your Funeral And My Trial/99/Cross My 
Heart/Let Me Explain (M) CHECKER 1437 

Marian Williams. The Lord Only Knows/Noth- 
ing Between GOSPEL 1035 


RELEASES IN FRANCE: 


ABC du JAZZ. Helen Humes: Million Dollar 
Secret/Jimmy Witherspoon: No Rollin’ Blues/ 
Billie Holiday: Rocky Mountain Blues/Sonny 
Parker: Worried Life Blues POP SPO 17005 

Rosetta Crawford. (vcl, with Mezz, Ladnier, 
James P., Teddy Bunn, Elmer James, Zutty) 
Stop It, Joe/My Man Jumped Salty/Double 
Crossin’ Papa/Tired Of Fattenin’ Frogs For 
Snakes BRUNSWICK 10.6221 

Memphis Slim & His House Rockers. What's 
The Matter?/This Time I’m Through/Steppin’ 
Out/My Gal Keeps Me Cryin’ 

TOP RANK RES 116 

Clark Terry. (with Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy Woode, 
Raymond Fol, G. T. Hogan) Pannonica No. 2/ 
Blues For The Champ Of Champs/Clark Bars/ 
Serenade To A Bus Seat/Lonely One/Satin 
Doll DECCA 153.924 

James Wayne. (Wayne, vcl, with unidentified 
group) Vacant Pillow Blues/Bad Morning 
Blues/Bad Weather Blues/Two Faced Man 

POLYDOR 27723 

Young Tuxedo Brass Band. (John Casimer, cit; 
John Brunious, Andrew Anderson, Albert 
Walters, tpts; Clement Tervalon, Eddie Pier- 
son, Jim Robinson, tbns; Herman Sherman, 
Andrew Morgan, reeds; Wilbur Tillman, sousa- 
phones; Emile Knox, bs/d; Paul Barbarin, 
snare) Lead Me Saviour/Eternal Peace/Medley 
Of Hymns/Closer Walk/Bourbon St. Parade/ 
Lord, Lord, Lord/Little While To Stay Here/ 
Panama/It Feels So Good/Joe Avery's Piece/ 


RECORD REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 38) 


the “Jumpings” have Lester at his 
brilliant best. His treatment of the 
ballads is sure, certain and satin smooth, 
whilst he exhibits a cocksureness on the 
jump tunes that smacks of a man in 
full control of his instrument; and his 
session mates. The blues is as relaxed 
as it possibly could be, with Lester 
playing a series of choruses that stamp 
him as a jazz colossus. Also on this 


track is some excellent piano by 
Argonne Thornton, who shows that 
he is deserving of recogni- 


tion than has come his way. Sounding 
like an earthy Bud Powell, he solos 
with humour and subtlety. 


The two sides from the Hollywood 
January session have McGhee playing 
with taste and restraint, but the trum- 
peter on the other tracks, Shorts 
McConnell, is inclined to be erratic. 

- A set of good, relaxed jazz, played 
mainly by men of no particular school. 
and led by one of the masters. 

S.T. 


(a) Lester Young (ten); Vic Dickenson (tbn); 
Dodo Marmarosa (p); Freddie Greene (g); Red 


. Callendar (bs); Henry Tucker Green (d). Holly- 


wood, December, 1945. 

(c) Same, Dickenson out. 

(c) Young with Howard McGhee (tpt); Dicken- 
son (tbn); Willie Smith (alt); Wesley Jones (p); 
Curtis Counce (bs); Johnny Otis (d). Hollywood, 
January, 1946. 

(d) Young with Shorts McConnell (tpt); 
Argonne ‘Dense’ Thornton (p); Fred Lacey (g); 
Rodney Richardson (bs); Lyndell Marshall (d). 
New York, 18/2/47. 

(e) Same as (d) McConnell out. 

(f) Same. Tex Briscoe (bs) and Roy Haynes 
(d) replace Richardson and Marshall. Chicago, 
29/12/47. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


John Casimir’s Whoopin’ Blues 


(g) Same as (f), McConnell out. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 

BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


Articles. Record Reviews. Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by 
Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. Price 2s. 8d. post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
_at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Sweet 
substitute. Why? We Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home 
Is In A Southern Town. Naked Dance, Big Fat Ham, 
Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy, post free. 


THE SECOND LINE: Ill. Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club 
Jan./Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. 
Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 

FROM : JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


AMERICAN LP’s when ordered in bulk are surprisingly 
cheap. I want LP’s on the following labels and am willing 
to obtain them for readers on an “all expenses shared” 
basis. Labels: ARGO, CORAL, ERC, LIBERTY, SCORE, 
VERVE, RONDOLETTE, WARNER BROS. List. closes 
MARCH 15th. If you're interested write now: John 
Clement, same address as THE JAZZ REVIEW advertise- 
ment on page 19. 


MIKE DIGS MONK! Do you? Riverside-Monk LP’s— 
Misterioso, In Orbit, At The Town Hall and 5 by Monk 
by 5—in stock at 47s. 6d. each. Riverside and Blue Note 
Records supplied to order. Details from: Mike Heath, 
26 Goidel Close, Wallington, Surrey. 


SOUTH AFRICAN (23) looking for girl pen-friend in France. 
Malcolm Ernstzen, 7 Chatham Road, Salt River, Cape, 
South Africa. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 

WANTED—JOHN KIRBY BAND recording of THE TURF. 
Swire, Church Farm, Burton, Wirral, Cheshire. 
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The Suing Shop Page 


MORE SPECIAL ITEMS AT REDUCED PRICES! (ail 32/6, post free)... 


~ 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S HOT 5 (w. Chippie Hill*)—I’'m Gonna Gitcha/Trouble In Mind*/Don’t Forget to Mess 
Around/King of the Zulus/Droppin’ Shucks/Pratt City*/Who’s It? /Lonesome Weary BI.* 

KING OLIVER’S CREOLE J.B.—Sweet Lovin’ Man/Sobbin’ BI./Workin’ Man/High Society Rag/ Ain't Gonna Tell 
Nobody/ Riverside Bl. /Mabel’s Dream/Snake Rag. 

DUKE ELLINGTON’S WASHINGTONIANS—Goin’ To Town/Move Over/East St. Louis T.O./The Mooche 

Chicago Stomp Down/Hot and Bothered/Red Hot Band. 

JOHNNY DODD’S N.O. FOOTWARMERS—Ballin’ the Jack/Grandma’s Ball/My Girl/Sweep ‘em Clean/ My 
Baby/Oriental Man/Lady Love/Brown Bottom Bess. 

DUKE ELLINGTON’S ORCHESTRA—Trumpets No End/Rockin’ the Mooche/Stomp Caprice/ Frustration /Ring 
Dem Bells / Moodly /Threesome. 

KING OLIVER’S SAVANNAH SYNCO’S—Dead Man BI./West End BI./Jackass Bl./Sobbin’ Bl./ Willie the Weeper 
/Black Snake BI./Sugar Foot St./Snag It. 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S ALL STARS—Chinatown/Black and Blue/Royal Garden Blues/Muskrat Ramble/ Some 
Day/King Porter Stomp. 

KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND—Tears/Buddy’s Habits/Room Rent BI./Ain’t Gonna Tell . ./Where Did 
You Stay . ./Jazzin’ Babies Blues/Just Gone/I’m Gonna Wear You Off My Mind. 

JIMMIE NOONE’S ORCHESTRA—Tight Like That/Chicago Rhythm/Let’s Sow a Wild Oat/King Joe/ Monday 
Date/Blues etc . ./I Know That You Know/ Apex Blues. 

LOUIS A. and SIDNEY B. w. CLARENCE WILLIAMS BLUE 5—C.W. Babies/Papa De Da Da/N.O. Hop Scop 
Blues/E’body Loves My Baby/Mandy/Little Blackbird / Coal Cart/Texas Moaner. 

LOUIS A. w. J. DODDS’ N.O.F.W.—N.O. Stomp/Blues Stampede/Clarinet Wobble/I'm Goin’ Huntin’/Weary Blues 
/Sugar Papa/San/Easy Come, Easy Go Blues. 

DUKE ELLINGTON’S ORCH.—Two O'Clock Jump, 1-2/Let the Zoomers Drool/In a Jam/Down Beat Shuffle / You 
Ougtha. 

SIDNEY BECHET w. CL. WILLIAMS BLUE 5—K.C. Man BI./Oh, Daddy/ Mean BI./Old F. Love/Wild Cat/N.O. 
Hop Scop BI./E Flat Blues/Livin’ High (w. L.A.) 

LONNIE JOHNSON BLUES ALBUM (feat. Texas Alexander, Big Maceo, Tampa Red)—Texas St./Frisco Train, 
BI. in G/Sweet Woman/First Love/Work Ox/St. L. Cyclone/Down In the Alley. 

JAZZ GILLUM—You Should Give Me Some/Got to Run Me Down/Keep On Sailing/Key to the Highway/Take a 
Little Walk/I’m Not the Lad/Hand Reader/Signifying Woman/Gonna Take My Rap. 

MACEO—Chi. Breakdown/County Jail/Maceo’s 32-30/Texas St./Texas Bl./Big Road/ Detroit Jump/Tuff Luck 
Bl. 

A NIGHT AT CARNEGIE HALL (Parker, Gillespie, Miles D., J. Lewis, et al)—Groovin’ High/ Night In Tunisia / 
Confirmation /Dizzy Atmosphere/Chery]. 

ANOTHER NIGHT AT CARNEGIE HALL (Lester Y.,Basie, Goodman, Clayton, Christian, Herschel Evans, Hamp- 
ton, Bechet, Ladnier, Dickie Wells, James P. Johnson, Pete Johnson, Joe Turner, H. L. Page, et al)—lIt’s All Right 
Baby/Rhythm Man/Blues With Helen/Weary BI./Mortgage St./Way Down Y. in N.O./ I Got Rhythm/Mule Walk ; 
eight other titles. (12” 45/- p.f.). 


LONDON “ORIGINS OF JAZZ” SERIES See important announcement on page 18. 
THIS MONTH’S OUTSTANDING BOOK BARGAINS! 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS, 1885-1957. Sam Charters’ remarkable mine of information. 167 pages, illustrated. Due to an 
exclusive bulk purchase, we are now able to offer at 15/6 p.f.! 

JAZZ, ITS EVOLUTION by André Hodeir. A few slightly soiled copies for 15/6 p.f. (was 25/-!) And don't forget 
... JUST JAZZ 3 (4/- p.f.), MR. JELLY ROLL (4/- p.f.), | PLAY AS I PLEASE by HLL. (3/- p.f.), PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF JAZZ (15/-, plus 2/- postage). 


JUST IN! Sam Charters’ wonderful new book THE COUNTRY BLUES, hard bound, profusely illustrated, nearly 300 
pages. 38/6 post free. 


Write now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: DIAMOND STYLI! Now available for only 24/5 each! Don’t ill-treat your records any longer! 
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Shelly Manne 
records for 
Contemporary 


Shelly Manne and his Men 


Concemporary LAG 12193 


moREeW NGING SOUNDS: ELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 


SHELLY PAY PETER GUNN 


CONTEMPORARY C3519 
SWINGING SOUNDS MORE SWINGING SOUNDS 
The dart game; Bea's flat; Un poco loco; Moose the mooche; The wind; Pint of blues; Peter Gunn; The floater; Sorta blue; The 


ie’ 4 brothers go to mothers; Soft sound; Fallout; 


Tiffany Parts) Gass 


Shelly Manne and his Friends 


: Shelly Manne & his Friends 
“modern jazz performances 
a 


LAC 12100 MY FAIR LADY LAC 12130 LI’L ABNER LAC 12212 

Get me tc the church on time; On the Jubilation T. Cornpone; The country’s ir “he BELLS ARE RINGING 

street where you live; I've grown accustomed very best of hands; If 1 had my druthers; | met a girl; Just in time; Independent; The 
to her face; Wouldn't it be loverly; Ascot Unnecessary town; Matrimonial stomp; Pro- party’s over; It’s a perfect relationship; ts 
Gavotte; Show me; With a little bit of luck; gress is the root of all evil; Oh, happy day; it a crime; Better than a dream; Mu-cha-cha; 
! could have danced all night Namely you; Past my prime Long before | knew you 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113, FULHAM RD, LONDON. S.W.3 TEL. KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed wy H C. Dunckiey (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green. Kent 
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